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THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JANUARY 1942. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
CHARTER. 


UTSTANDING in the history of these times will always be the 
great declaration by the leader of the British Commonwealth 
and the President of the United States of America. Wide in its 
scope, issued by the spokesmen of the two mighty Sea-powers, dated 
from shipboard, it fitly takes the name of the Ocean for its title. The 
Soviet Union and the other Allied Governments have since endorsed it. 
The States of Southern and Central America give it their approval. 
The Charter represents the general aims of the broadest consensus of 
mankind ever established in a time of war: the British Empire, the 
Pan-American Union, Russia and China comprise together over 
fourteen hundred millions of people. Britain is no longer seen as a lone 
island desperately battling for a forlorn hope. The cause for which she 
_ is fighting commands the military or the moral support of two-thirds 
of the human race. 

The Declaration could not be more than an outline. Principles may 
be quickly agreed ; but, when you pass from principles to particulars, 
divergencies of view will be sure to appear and will have to be recon- 
ciled. To fill in the picture would have demanded almost a preliminary 
Peace Conference. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom would 
have needed the assent of the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, and of 
the representatives of India. The continued agreement, at every point, 
of the President of the United States would have been essential. The 
Government of each of the Allied Powers would have had the right to 
present its own views, to give its consent or to withhold it. For the 
English-speaking peoples may offer to the world an armed leadership ; 
they have no title—and no desire—to proclaim decisions and to impose 
a rule. It is plain that, in the present military situation, a quasi- 
Conference would have been premature. 

But although any official Declaration at this stage is bound to be in 
broad general terms, public opinion in the States concerned is not so 
conditioned ; and discussion on the way in which the principles can be 
applied in practice has begun in many quarters. This discussion is not 
premature: on the contrary it is very necessary that the vast field of 
complicated problems should be examined with deliberation well in 
advance ; if this war should come to an end as suddenly as the last, we 


| _ must not be caught unprepared and bewildered. 


The Charter begins with two concise negative statements. It was the 
last of the commandments in the Decalogue which said, “ Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house . . . nor anything that is thy neigh- 


- bour’s.”’ It is the first of the articles of the Atlantic Charter which 


declares that the two States “seek no aggrandisement, territorial or 

other.” There follows next the expression of a “‘ desire to see no terri- 

torial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 

the peoples concerned.”’ The third article declares respect for “ the 

_ right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
VOL. CLXI. | I 
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will live’ ; and a wish “ to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” These 
three state the essence of the democratic creed on its political 
side. 

Every friend of human liberty will endorse them. But the right of 
peoples to choose their own form of government confronts democracy 
with one of its greatest problems—-how far the simple principle of 
majority rule can be applied. Where a nation is fairly homogeneous the 
question presents no serious difficulties. Great Britain or France are 
divided into geographical constituencies ; majorities elect the members 
of the legislature and the minorities obey. In the United States the 
population was at first homogeneous—French Canada having separated; 
and afterwards “ the melting-pot ”’ assimilated pretty thoroughly the 
mixed races that came in. Those three countries having been the first 
great States to establish democratic constitutions, which worked for a 
long period not unsuccessfully, it was assumed that the same pattern 
could be applied everywhere else. But democrats were surprised to find 
that in many places that assumption did not in fact hold good. 

Where a country comprises two or more races or religions, and where 
the peoples care more about the rights and prestige of their particular 
race or religion than about anything else, the simple principle of geo- 
graphical constituencies and majority rule is found not to suffice. If 
Ireland is to be free from subjection to Great Britain, is the result to be 
a new subjection of the Protestant Scots of Ulster to the Catholic Irish 
of Eire? If India is to be liberated from British rule, does that mean 
that the Muslims of India are to submit to Hindu rule? When a 
minority of Czechs or of Yugoslavs succeeds in throwing off the control 
of an Austrian majority, are the Czechs, now themselves a majority, to 
control new minorities of Germans or Slovakians, or Serbs control 
Croats? All through history similar problems have arisen, now in one 
country, now in another. Democracy has tried to solve them by adopt- 
ing expedients suitable for the particular case: Federation with local 
self-government, in Soviet Russia, in South Africa, and long since in 
Switzerland ; communal representation, in India; special statutory 
rights for minorities, in Czechoslovakia, in Yugoslavia, in Poland, in 
Rumania; separate States, in Ireland, in Syria and elsewhere. In 
Palestine self-government has had to be postponed altogether. 

When the Atlantic Charter speaks of ‘‘ the right of all peoples ” to 
choose their form of government, what then is meant by “ peoples ”’ ? 
The Indian Congress reverts to the old assumption that a “ people ”’ is 
simply the inhabitants of a geographical area; that a majority of such 
a people has the right-to choose the form of government for the whole 
body ; and that if the constitution so set up establishes the rule of that 
same majority over the rest, there is no ground for objection : it would 
be a flagrant breach of the Charter itself to act otherwise now in India. 
But if the Muslims of India claim that they also are a “‘ people” ; that, 
rather than accept a Hindu Raj, they would prefer to constitute them- 
selves as a separate State in that part of the geographical area in which 
they are the majority—what answer should be given in the name of 
liberty? And if such a State were to be constituted, what of the new 
minority of Hindus within that State ? 

In the application of the Charter this is one great issue that arises. 
It cannot be solved by attempting to lay down any universal principle. 
It can only be solved piecemeal by a painstaking examination of each 
case in turn. 
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The fourth and fifth articles deal with the economic side. The two 
signatories ‘‘ will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 
And “ they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security.” 

These aims are unexceptionable. They were substantially the aims 
also of the World Economic Conference, which met in London in 1933. 
We remember—or have we forgotten ?—how the representatives of 
sixty-six nations came together under the presidency of the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ; how, as an assembly, they 
proclaimed their sincere resolve to further the welfare of mankind by 
promoting the greater freedom of world commerce, and how, as indi- 
vidual States, they were determined, with even greater sincerity, to 
further the welfare of their own separate peoples by protecting their 
particular industries. They were therefore unanimous that exports 
ought obviously to be encouraged everywhere, while imports must of 
necessity be everywhere restricted. Since every export that is des- 
patched becomes an import when it arrives, it was not surprising that 
the World Economic Conference broke up without results. Will a better 
fate attend the declarations of Articles Four and Five of the Atlantic 
Charter ? 

A hundred years ago, in the days of Cobden and Bright and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, the contest over international trade was an 
issue for and against protective tariffs; and this continued to be so 
until our own day. But now it has been found that, even when the 
policy of protection is accepted, tariffs are a crude and ineffective way of 
achieving it. The weapon of customs duties has been largely superseded 
by that of import quotas ; or by Government purchases of some com- 
modities, and prohibition of import of others; or by barter arrange- 
ments. There have grown up in various countries vast systems of 
industrial cartels, which, by arrangement with similar bodies elsewhere, 
or through the active support of their own Governments, are often able 
to control the course of trade. The Socialist system of Russia puts the 
whole of the foreign commerce of a tenth part of the human 
race into one hand.. The Autarky of Germany establishes a similar 
monopoly. 

Gone are the days when innumerable individual producers in all 
countries actively competed each with the other, hindered only by 
foreign tariffs—and those not universal and usually moderate. Then 
success was the outcome of individual enterprise and efficiency, aided 
by favourable natural conditions. Now, if every protective duty were 
to be abolished after the war, a policy of economic self-sufficiency might 
still prevail, and even more completely than ever. Germany perceives 
this clearly. Hitler’s New Order is to wear the appearance of one great 
Free Trade continent, with all internal barriers thrown down. The 
reality would be that the ruling State, through a system of purchases 
by cartels and syndicates, in partnership with the Government, and by 
currency manipulations and the control of exchange, would foster 
German industries to a degree never before conceived, altogether 
eliminating any inconvenient competition. The subject countries would 
be reduced to the rank of purveyors of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
with such manufactured articles as Germany might select as not being 
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incompatible with her own interests. Invisibly the profits of their labour 
would be drained away by the Robber State. 

When the nations meet after the war to establish ‘“‘ the access of all 
States, on equal terms, to the trade and the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity,”’ concrete questions, 
touching powerful interests and arousing strong feelings, will instantly 
arise. Is the wheat of the New World to have free access to the markets 
of Great Britain, or of France? Or does the expression “‘on equal 
terms ”’ mean that its price must be raised to that of the home-grown 
wheat ? If the latter, what change will there be from present systems 
of subsidy or high protection? Is the-German steel industry—its 
volume shrunk by the cessation of arms manufacture, over-equipped 
and over-manned, eager to sell at any price—is it to have free and equal 
access to the markets of the Continent, of Great Britain, of the United 
States, of the world? And the industries of Japan—which may be in 
much the same position ? 

Consider the problems of the British Empire itself. The Ottawa 
Agreements have in the main proved futile—as some of us foresaw that 
they would. The principle on which they were founded, that inter- 
Imperial trade could easily be regulated by agreement between the 
several States, was based upon an assumption that their industries were 
mutually complementary rather than competitive. That assumption 
was false. The agricultural industry of Great Britain is largely in com- 
petition with the agricultural interests of the Dominions and India ; 
and the industrialisation of the Dominions and India, which they are 
bound to pursue, competes directly with the staple manufactures of 
Great Britain. Further, all the parties have suffered by the attempt to 
canalise their trade in inter-Imperial channels, because the volume of 
their foreign trade has always been far greater. Even The Times has 
lately written in a leading article : “‘ In the seven years between Ottawa 
and the outbreak of war, Great Britain and the Dominions simul- 
taneously learned that their most obstinate economic problems, and 
the hopes of solving them, turned on their trade relations not with one 
another but with the rest of the world.”’ —The commerce of the world in 
general, and with it the commerce of Britain, has undoubtedly suffered 
from the higher and more extensive tariff on foreign goods that was 
then imposed in Great Britain, and from the new trade barriers raised 
round the Colonial Empire by direction of the British Government. 

It is impossible not to feel grave anxiety as to the economic situation 
after the war. At first there may be expected to be great activity—in 
the feeding of half-starved Europe, in the rebuilding of ruined cities and 
railways and ports, in the replenishing of stocks. But afterwards ? How 
is the stoppage of the armament industries, on which, in Germany 
before the war and everywhere now, the populations have been so 
largely employed, to be made good by other work? How are those 
basic problems of agricultural and industrial competition between 
nations to be solved? How is inflation to be avoided? How is the 
world to escape another, perhaps vaster and more obstinate world 
depression, with tens of millions of unemployed in the industrialised 
countries, and ruin and revolution following in its train ? 

These problems are not to be solved by a phrase or a formula— 
whether Freedom of Trade, Federal Union, World Planning, or any 
other. They will need the concentrated and continued efforts of all the 
resources of statesmanship. The maintenance of the closest co-operation 
between the leaders of the United States and of Great Britain is clearly 
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a first condition. Mr. Sumner Welles, in a considered statement made 
in New York on October 7th, frankly recognised that the great depres- 
sion of 1929 to 1933 had been largely due to American economic policy. 
The Trade Agreements Act of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration had 
pointed, he said, a better way. It foreshadowed the methods by which 
the promises in the Fourth Article of the Atlantic Charter might be 
made good. ‘‘ The basic conception,’ Mr. Welles said to his American 
audience, “is that your Government is determined to move towards 
the creation of conditions under which restrictive and unconscientious 
tariff preferentials and discriminations are things of the past ; under 
which no nation should seek to benefit itself at the expense of another ; 
and under which destructive trade warfare shall be replaced by co- 
operation for the welfare of all nations.’’ He insisted that the framing 
of post-war plans could not wait till victory had been achieved, and he 
announced that plans were already under way for such measures as 
agreements for stabilising the prices of basic commodities. 

Mr. Attlee, speaking on behalf of the British Government not long 
after in New York, warmly approved these declarations. Anglo- 
American co-operation will obviously need to be accompanied by com- 
mon action with other Powers, particularly Soviet Russia. There was 
good augury of this in speeches, recently delivered at an Anglo-Soviet 
gathering by Mr. Eden and M. Maisky, who both emphasised the 
necessity for the close collaboration of the two countries in the post-war 
reconstruction of Europe and of the world. 

If an attempt has to be made to discover a simple clue which may 
guide us through the maze of post-war economic problems it is to be 
found, if at all, in the word “‘ Under-consumption.”” The employment 
of the producer must always depend upon the effective demand of the 
consumer. With rare exceptions, there cannot be such a thing in the 
modern world as “ over-production of staple commodities.’’ The discus- 
sions of the problems of unemployment have been constantly mis- 
directed and confused by the use of that term. It is a significant sign of 
the change of opinion in this country since the days of Ottawa, that the 
article already quoted from The Times goes on to declare: “ We must 
revise the practice of recent years by making the consumer, not the 
producer, the starting-point of policy. . . . Production is not an end in 
itself. The organisation of consumption takes precedence over the 
planning of production. This is the vital change of outlook implicit in 
the conception of ‘rising standards of living’ and ‘freedom from want ’.”’ 

Prosperity for the producer is not compatible with poverty for the 
consumer. The principal consumer is the industrial worker himself. 
Cheap labour, with its low levels of nutrition and of comfort, cannot 
in the long run make for a flourishing industry. The post-war effort 
must therefore aim at maintaining a high standard of living for the 
people ; and if this can be done while avoiding currency inflation and 
without insulation from foreign imports, the troubles that threaten us 
may be warded off. 

It is understood now that the markets of the world must be con- 
sidered as a whole. Not far short of a thousand millions of human 
beings live in India and China, at standards of living that, on the 
average, are exceedingly low. There is no long-range policy better 
calculated to promote a general prosperity, and to relieve our economic 
anxieties for the future, than one which would enable, in those two 
countries—and throughout Africa as well—large measures of progress 
. to be effected, in agriculture, industry and social conditions, raising the 
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level of comfort of their vast populations, while permitting to the more 
highly industrialised countries access, by fair exchange, to their largely 
expanded markets. 


The last three articles of the Charter deal with the means for ensuring 
that, ‘‘ after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny,” there shall be 
an enduring peace—“ all nations dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries ” ; living “‘ in freedom from fear and want ’”’ ; the high seas 
and oceans open to unhindered transit. To ensure those ends, “ pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security 

. . the disarmament of nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside their frontiers. . . is essential.” 

That freedom from fear will also bring freedom from want may be 
taken as assured. Thecommand of mankind over the resources of nature 
and over the means of transport is now so great that a peaceful and 
orderly world could not fail soon to liberate itself from penury. It is 
often assumed that, conversely, freedom from want will also bring 
freedom from fear ; if a peaceful world will become prosperous because 
it is peaceful, so, it is thought, a world that is prosperous will thereby 
be strengthened in its love of peace, and a virtuous circle be created. 
But this, unhappily, is by no means so certain. That misery is a cause 
of discontent and unrest, and that discontent and unrest breed wars, 
is not to be doubted. But they are not the only begetters of war. To 
hold that they are is to fall into the Marxian fallacy, that the economic 
factor in history is the dominant factor, and the master-key to the 
story of man. For a disproof we need go no farther back than the year 
1914. That was a time of general prosperity. In Germany, as elsewhere, 
trade was active, unemployment at a minimum; Germany, like 
Britain and France, economically was on the upgrade. Yet she raised 
not a finger to prevent a war, went into it willingly, and pursued it with 
gusto. Questions of material well-being are not the only, or the chief, 
consideration when peace and war are in the balance. Questions of 
power and prestige enter in and ultimately decide. The conclusion is 
that, while peace will surely bring prosperity, prosperity is not enough 
to guarantee peace. ‘‘ O make us happy, and you make us good ”’ is an 
admirable sentiment—but over-optimistic. 

The Atlantic Charter commands support when it insists upon the dis- 
armament of aggressor nations. But that cannot be the last word. For 
one thing it will give to the guilty a great economic advantage over the 
innocent. They will be relieved from the heavy cost of armaments, 
while the guarantors of peace will be left with the burden. Moreover, 
for one or two of the Great Powers to live disarmed among armed 
neighbours is not a system that can ensure goodwill, and could not be 
expected permanently to endure. Nevertheless, it seems unavoidable 
that it should be established for a period of years. 

_ The Charter gives no indication of the kind of political organisation 
that its authors would envisage for Europe ; and no doubt that is wise 
at this stage. But discussion on this aspect has long been active and 
controversy rife. Some insist that we have to choose between interna- 
tional anarchy on the one hand and Federal Union on the other. I would 
submit that that is a false dilemma. Continually in politics we are con- 
fronted with a choice between an A and a B, when most of the rest of 
the alphabet may be open. ‘‘ Will you accept the nationalisation of 
production, distribution and exchange and the elimination of private 


enterprise as the alternative to a wholly unregulated industrial system 
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| managed by capitalists for the sake of uncontrolled profits? ”’ “ Will 

you establish all-round tariff protection as the alternative to the ruin 

of national industries by State fostered competitors? ’’ The answer in 
each case may be, ‘“‘ We see no necessity for either the one or the other.” 

For my own part I should regard it as a sorry prospect for Europe if 
it had to rely for its future peace and security on the harmonious 
working of a composite Government drawn from the whole, or from a 
portion, of its area, and responsible to an elected Assembly chosen at 
_ a poll held simultaneously in vast constituencies throughout the entire 

territory. That, and that only, is what Federation means. If what is 
intended is something other than that, the word Federation cannot 
properly be used. Every existing Federation has those characteristics— 
a unitary Government and a unitary Assembly ; and to call something 
else by the same name is merely to create confusion. But there are 
various other forms which international co-operation may take. @ 

_ A Confederation is a permanent union between two or more States 
for defined purposes ; its control being vested in a Council consisting 
of nominees of the Governments of those States, associated, if it be so 
desired, with an Assembly consisting of delegations from their Legisla- 
tures. The constituent States retain their authority and power of 

administration. Poland and Czechoslovakia are now engaged in pre- 

liminary discussions with Confederation in view ; perhaps with pro- 
visions allowing others to adhere. The smaller States of north-western 

Europe may be disposed to join with the United Kingdom, and possibly 

with other Powers, in a Union of the same character. Hr. Trygve Lie, 

the Foreign Minister of Norway, has recently declared that “ the Nor- 
wegian people have been convinced that the policy of neutrality is 
bankrupt,” and that ‘intimate international co-operation will be 
needed after the war in the political, military and economic fields.” 

There is no doubt that such sentiments are widely held. 

It may be then that after the War there may be formed a Confedera- 
tion consisting of non-aggressive Powers, who will continue to be armed 
as the guarantors of peace; or perhaps several Regional Confedera- 
tions, linked together. This would not prevent the re-establishment of a 
League of Nations, for which all States would equally be eligible. Such 
a League might deal with economic, cultural and juridical matters ; 
leaving the major political issues for direct negotiation between the 
Confederated Powers and the rest—possibly through the medium of an 
Ambassadors’ Conference. 

But whether on some such pattern as this, or on some other, it is 
clearly vital that there should be organisation and not anarchy among 
the nations. The question whether the threat of war is to continue to 
overshadow and to obsess the world, dominates all else—economic 
effort and every other. When Adam Smith wrote his treatise on political 
- economy he named it The Wealth of Nations, for it was the production 
and distribution of wealth that he had taken as his theme. But the 
world was soon to learn by experience that Wealth is by no means the 
_ same thing as Welfare ; that the maximum production and consump- 
tion of material things is not to be taken as the purpose of man’s 
_ endeavour. Gradually political economy changed its character and an 

Economics of Welfare came into being. But then, with the advent of a 
martial, aggressive system of ideas drawn from German and Italian 
philosophies, wars and preparations for wars became a ruling factor. 

Industrial and agricultural organisation had to be considered, not only 

. in relation to Wealth, nor yet to Welfare, but most urgently in relation 
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to War. A military nation must make itself self-sufficing, in foodstuffs _ 
and materials, against the day when its outside supplies might be cut | 
off. Agricultural policy all over Europe had to take account of that © 
contingency. Hitler’s New Order, designed to make Germany by far © 
the greatest industrial country in the eastern hemisphere, and ensuring — 
ample supplies of materials from a subject continent, would place her — 
in an impregnable strategic position ; unconquerable herself and the ~ 
easy conqueror of others. 

So the last articles of the Atlantic Charter condition all the rest. Only 
victory, the disarmament of aggressors, the establishment of peace, can 
bring us back to an economics of welfare._Only the conquest of fear can 
ensure the conquest of want. 

Postscript.—The entry of Japan into the war has brought new dangers 
and more arduous tasks. Whatever may be the initial set-backs, it does 
nofgshake confidence in an ultimate victory. The United States having 
now been brought into full participation, confidence rather is increased ; 
and in victory so complete that the aims declared in the Atlantic 
Charter may be achieved without doubt or qualification. 

The Japanese incursion may help also in another respect, of deep 
and lasting importance. I have quoted the final Article which speaks 
of the disarmament of nations that “threaten, or may threaten, 
ageression.’”’ If Japan had shown greater prudence and had kept out 
of this war, she would have remained, at the end of it, heavily armed 
and a formidable menace to all her neighbours. Now, whatever 
measures may be found necessary and feasible in Europe can, it may 
be hoped, be applied also in East Asia. The prospect is opened that, in 
our own day, the whole international situation may be cleared once 
for all, and peace established all over the planet—a consummation 
more than ever worth fighting for and supremely worth achievement. 

SAMUEL. 


EGYPT, LIBYA AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


HE British attack on the Axis forcesin Libya cannot be regarded 
merely as a great tank battle, with each side using all its power 
and ingenuity to knock out its opponent. While this is certainly 
our main military objective, full attention should also be paid to the 
mnany and far-flung issues and influences depending in different degrees 
and in diverse ways on the outcome of the conflict. So wide are some 
of these issues and influences that they stretch across seas and countries, 
and even transcend oceans and continents. Nothing less than a map of 
the world can get the situation in its true perspective. Napoleon once 
said “ Egypt is the most important country in the world,” and he was 
not far wrong either for his own day or for the wider conflict of over a 
“hundred years later. The purpose of this article is, therefore, to deal 
with the general situation at the time of the British attack ; the out- 
standing facts emerging from the operations themselves ; the material 
and moral effect elsewhere of what happens in Libya; and the future 
possibilities for the enemy and ourselves. 
When Auchinleck decided to attack, von Rommel had got together a 
powerful and efficient mechanised force which he had been steadily 
reinforcing for some time. Although the Axis had lost much in men and 
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material owing to our naval and air attacks on his sea communications 
and bases, the Afvika-Korps with its Italian attachments was well on 
the way to being ready for an attack on Egypt at the appropriate 
moment. By striking first Auchinleck forestalled the enemy and seized 
the initiative. The value of this in mechanised warfare can hardly be 
exaggerated, as has been seen time after time to our disadvantage. The 
British attack was launched at a time when it could be most useful, in 
view of the general situation in the Mediterranean and in other theatres 
of war or potential war. The reinforcement and supply of the enemy 
from Italy were becoming more and more precarious ; Germany’s main 
armies were deeply committed in Russia ; Southern Europe was more 
or less drained of German troops; and the Luftwaffe could not afford 
to send strong reinforcements to Africa. On the other hand, our own 
reinforcements and supplies from this country, the Dominions and the 
United States were reaching Egypt in an ever-increasing quantity. At 
sea the British fleet was supreme ; on land the Army of the Nile was 
strong, highly trained, and well equipped; in the air the British 
squadrons had the upper hand. 

In French North Africa everything pointed to a desperate German 
effort to obtain bases at Bizerta and elsewhere, while the number of 
Germans in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis had reached sinister dimen- 
sions. The Vichy Government might easily give in to the German 
demands, even to the extent of allowing the French fleet to escort 
German and Italian convoys. While inactivity on our part was unlikely 
to discourage Vichy to co-operate with the enemy, a successful attack 
by our forces in Libya was certain to make Pétain and his colleagues 
think twice before plunging deeper into the morass. In Spain public 
feeling was going against the Axis, and the attitude of high quarters in 
the army was making the position of Sefior Sufier, the pro-Axis Foreign 
Minister, increasingly difficult. The position there was distinctly suit- 
able for an Allied success in North Africa. At the other end of the 
Mediterranean, Turkey was too near to the Russian front to feel com- 
fortable ; and possibly something was needed to strengthen confidence 
in the power of the Allies to beat back the Germans if met on equal 
terms. Supported as they are by our forces in Syria and Iraq, the Turks 
could not be expected to feel happy till they had seen our troops 
victorious against an equal n puma per of the best troops Germany could 
put in the field. 

By this time, also, the campaign in East Africa had practically come 
to a close, with ‘the more or less immediate prospect of further reinforce- 
ments for the army in Egypt. This has now become an accomplished 
fact with the fall of Gondar, the last Italian stronghold in Ethiopia. In 


the Middle East, our position in Syria, Iraq, and Persia had been 


strengthened against enemy attack either from the Caucasus or through 
Turkey, or both ; and there was a strong garrison of Imperial troops in 
these countries as well as in Palestine and Transjordan. Besides this, 
supply routes for Russia had been opened up.via the Persian Gulf and 
Trans-Persian railway, with road extensions east of the Caspian as well 
as to the Caucasus. Further east still, the army of India under Wavell 
was quickly approaching the strength of a million men, fully trained, 
armed and equipped for service. Yet further east, strong naval, land 
and air forces had been concentrated at the great strategical point of 
Singapore. From there they could be used either to support the army 
of India, or against Japan should that country make such action 
necessary. The Japanese were watching the Mediterranean carefully 
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—they do everything carefully—to try and find a situation favourite 
to their aggressive designs. Any deterioration of our naval position in ~ 
the Mediterranean by action of the French fleet, or further commitments 
in respect to North Africa, would provide the Japanese with the oppor- 
tunity which they have been seeking. Meanwhile, the United States 
had just repealed certain clauses of the Neutrality Act, thereby enabling 
American ships to enter “‘ combat zones.’”’ As a result of this highly 
important move, the Mediterranean was now to assume a new impor- 
tance as a line of sea communications. 

This brings us to the crux of the whole matter—Russia. We are not 
only pledged to help Russia to the fullest possible extent, but it is on 
the eastern front that we may quite possibly-find the best place to deal 
the German army a knock-out blow. Although the Germans have been 
comparatively successful there up to date, there is no saying what their 
position may be in the spring. The Russian winter, with its intense cold, 
freezing winds, and heavy snowfalls, can sap the vitals and _ kill the moral 
of any army unaccustomed to its rigours and inadequately equipped for 
the worst suffering it can inflict. Far removed from its main bases, and 
possibly exhausted in more senses than one, the German army’s eastern 
front may become its most vulnerable point. With the Russian armies 
re-equipped from their own resources as well as from Britain and the 
United States ; with Allied armies moving to their support from the 
Middle East and India; there is no saying what might happen in an 
offensive launched at the right time. For this and other reasons it may 
well have become urgent to clear all obstacles from the supply routes to 
the Russian front. Of these the Mediterranean is one of the most im- 
portant, specially in the winter when the Arctic route to Murmansk and 
Archangel becomes difficult. With the Mediterranean open to shipping 
as well as the Persian Gulf, British and American ships could deliver a 
greatly increased quantity of supplies to Russia at a time when they 
are most needed. This looks like one of the main reasons for the Libyan 
offensive. While there was also the wish to remove the western threat 
_ to Egypt, Auchinleck’s main object may well have been to clear Libya 
of Axis forces, so as to confine the protection of Egypt to the east. By 
so doing he would be helping Russia and supporting Turkey at the same 
time. With North Africa kept clear of the enemy by naval and other 
preventive action, Auchinleck could concentrate his most powerful 
Middle East force in the direction of Russia, where decisive results 
might eventually be obtained against the main German armies. 

Of the vast collection of facts, great and small, emerging from the 
actual Libyan battle, several are of first-class importance to the British 
people as a whole. Whatever may be said about the fighting qualities of 
the Italians, there is no longer any doubt about the efficiency, tenacity 
and courage of the German divisions under von Rommel. Well armed 
and equipped as well as cleverly led, this force is a formidable foe, and 
should be taken as the standard of military strength which we have got 
to overcome in this war. To defeat the German army in the field, we 
have got to have a great superiority of machines to make up for our 
inferiority in numbers of troops. This means production on such a scale 
as is not yet fully realised in this country. The output of tanks for our 
men must be prodigious, and the power of our mechanised forces so 
overwhelming that nothing on earth can stand up against it. This is 
not to say that we are short of tanks in Libya. It merely draws attention 
to the fact that with more tanks the German resistance and our losses 
would have been much reduced. With more tanks still, a further reduc- 
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tion of resistance and losses ; and with yet more again, resistance and 
losses reduced to an absolute minimum. That is what we need, and 
must have, to win the war. The same applies to aircraft. In Libya we 
have seen for the first time the benefit of our own air superiority in 
| support of our land forces, but this is not enough. We must have an 
ever-increasing superiority, until a stage has been reached when enemy 
aircraft dare not appear in ‘the sky. All this means an “all out” 
intensification of industry here and in the United States, with every- 
thing so organised that the minimum of time, material and man-power 
is wasted. This can be done, but not until the whole British and 
| American peoples have it firmly implanted in their minds that nothing 
less will win the war. 

In view of the general developments already described, victory in 
Libya is essential. Stalemate would be little better than defeat. 
Besides achieving the strategical results which I have suggested, an 
Allied victory would help Russia by establishing a second front which 
_ the enemy could not afford to ignore. It would make Italy and Greece 
_ subject to attack when an opportunity presented itself. The opening of 
_ Mediterranean communications would ease our shipping position by 
greatly reducing the use of the Cape route ; and this would save a great 
deal of time and a vast quantity of fuel. Convoys in the Mediterranean 
could not expect to be altogether free from attack, but they would be 
free to use waters where they could be more easily protected. The moral 
effect on the Vichy Government would probably be great, as they would 
be in a much stronger position vis-a-vis the Germans in respect to the 
French Colonial Empire in North Africa. This in turn would deprive 
_ Japan of the opening she is on the look-out for on the naval side. 
_ Naturally, the reaction in the Moslem countries of North Africa and the 
_ Middle East would be highly favourable, but the most important factor 
here is the confidence that an Allied victory would give to Turkey. In 
Europe the enemy-occupied countries would find that encouragement 
and hope so essential for their hard struggle against adversity, while 
such a setback to the best troops of the German army could not fail to 
have its effect on the leaders and people of the Reich. Further afield, 
the effect in the United States would be instantaneous in providing 
_ that moral impetus so valuable in countries far from the scene of the 
actual conflict. Lastly, it would do us good here in Britain, provided 
that it did not produce an occasion for complacency—a shortcoming 
that has to be fought like the plague. There is only one thing that can 
defeat the British people, and that is their own tendency on occasions 


_ to indulge in easy-going complacency. To us in Britain it is a worse 


enemy than Hitler. z 

With the command of the sea in our hands, a German defeat in Africa 
would seriously upset Hitler’s plan for a great pincer movement against 
Egypt. His idea was to use the Afrika-Korps in the south as a counter- 
part to an advance through Iraq, Syria and Palestine in the north. But 
this northern pincer has already been badly nipped by the Russians 
at Rostov. If, in addition to this, the southern pincer ceases to exist, 
Hitler will have to think out another plan. He has several alternatives 
from which to choose. He could (1) try to re-establish his position in 
Libya by way of Italy in spite of the difficulties of sea communications ; 
(2) cut his losses in Africa and concentrate on an attack from the north, 
supplemented by air attack from Sicily, Greece, and Crete ; (3) advance 
through Spain and make what use he could of such co-operation as he 
could get from Vichy ; and (4) abandon his attempt to strike at the 
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nerve centre of the British Empire at Suez, and turn again to its heart 
in Britain. Naturally, he could combine these plans as suited him best. 
But, when each of them is examined, there is not one that appears at 
all attractive. With our increasing strength in the Middle East, the 
first plan seems unlikely unless the Vichy Government were to co- 
operate with him wholeheartedly. The second is more probable. By 
this means the German armies would be less scattered, and in a more 
favourable position to make use of surprise opportunities such as an 
attack on Turkey. The third, which could fit in with the first, is cum- 
bersome, besides being a dangerous and costly undertaking not to be 
recommended in view of Germany’s heavy commitments in Russia. 
The fourth is a possibility, but would constitute another and most 
dangerous front at a time when this is most dreaded. It looks as if the 
second alternative were the most likely in spite of the loss of prestige, 
especially if a surprise attack were staged somewhere to cover up the 
African disaster. 

If the Germans were to do this, they would be concentrating their 
forces in the neighbourhood of possible oil supplies, which are still one 
of their most important objectives. But in this eastern theatre of war 
we have a powerful Russian ally, as well as the natural barrier of the 
Caucasus and the presence of a benevolent Turkey. That the Turks 
will resist aggression there seems to be no doubt, and their position 
would be greatly strengthened by the massing of our Middle East forces 
in her direction. 

It looks as if the Mediterranean were going to form the centre of the 
picture as far as our operations against Germany and Italy are con- 
cerned. Our object here would be to prevent the enemy from getting 
another foothold in Africa, and at the same time to keep the way open 
for a possible attack on Italy later on. The plan of striking up the 
Adriatic at Trieste, with Vienna as our objective, may have much to 
recommend it when the right time comes. Meanwhile, on the left flank 
the enemy would be harassed by air from Britain, where our forces are 
ready to meet invasion or to strike as opportunity occurs. At present 
our main striking forces would be on the right flank in the Middle East. 
Our object here would be to combine with Russia for the attack of 
Germany in the east ; to protect the oil wells of Russia, Iraq, and 
Persia; to protect Egypt and support Turkey; to strengthen the 
position of Syria, Palestine and Transjordan ; and to co-operate with 
our army in India. With sea communications by way of the Mediter- 
ranean, Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, this strategical flank would become 
stronger and stronger; and our whole war machine in these regions 
would have that flexibility which is so desirable. For the development 

of this last factor the release of shipping from the Cape route would be 
invaluable. For the realisation of a plan such as this, a Libyan victoryis 
essential. It must be complete. All the Axis striking forces there must 


be put out of the war. E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 
’ December 7th, 1941. 


THE BALKANS IN 1941. 


T may be a corrective to that complacency which is so certain to 
[now itself among us when, as of late, rays of promise shine out from 
a dark sky, and in any case it is no more than just and right, to 
recognise the sad truth that the general situation in the Balkans as 
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1941 was closing was much less favourable from the British and Allied 
point of view than when the year opened. Even then it was not free 
from gloom, but later it deepened into tragedy almost unrelieved, the 
-} only part of the immense Balkan area not held by the enemy being the 
.| small bit of Thrace, the territory known as Turkey-in-Europe, with the 
‘|important guardianship, however, of the Straits. At the beginning of 
.| the year there had been several hopeful features in plain view. For if 
Rumania, under General Antonescu (recently promoted Marshal, thanks 
.|to Hitler), had gone over to the Axis along with Hungary and Slovakia 
during the previous November, and was becoming more and more 
-|Germanised, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, despite very severe German 
| pressure, were still free, Turkey successfully conserved her neutrality, 
.|and heroic Greece, recovering something of her ancient glory, was 
| defeating and driving back the Italians in Albania—a most heartening 
_| spectacle, which gained in impressiveness when taken into account with 
‘the victories of the British Imperial forces on the opposite side of the 
ee In fact, for a while at any rate, ‘‘ things went well with 

” The trouble was that, seeing the inferiority of the Italian armies, 
| Fe ivethert in Europe or in Africa, was so manifest, there could be no doubt 
‘that Hitler would ere long come to their assistance, and the results 
might be very different. 

During February, German pressure on Bulgaria and Yugoslavia was 
intensified, and threats of impending invasion of the former State 
multiplied. By the middle of that month the relatively immense 
infiltration of Germans into Sofia and elsewhere had resulted in many 
key positions being already in German hands, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the great majority of the Bulgarians, and King Boris was 
openly declared to be pro-Nazi, though personally he naturally pre- 
ferred the independence of the country—which in point of fact was 
compromised even then. A treaty of friendship, whose origin dated 
three months back, was signed between Bulgaria and Turkey, but it 
had no real value as things were. In mid-February Mr. Eden gave good 
_grounds in the House of Commons for the withdrawal of the British 
Legation and consular officials from»Rumania. A fortnight or so after- 
wards the Foreign Secretary, accompanied by Sir John Dill, then Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, appeared in Angora and subsequently in 
Athens, as well as in other parts of the officially mis-called Middle East, 
on a most important mission from the British Government, in the course 
of which he discussed the situation with the Turkish, Greek and Yugo- 
slav Governments. Later, moving farther afield, he journeyed into the 
real Middle East—lIraq, where he investigated the clash brought about 
by the ambition of Rashid Ali. Of this fairly considerable Odyssey he 
gave a long explanatory account to the House early in May, a month 
after his return to London. His speech gained a sympathetic reception, 
particularly as he made no attempt to disguise the painful fact that his 

| mission, so far at least as the Balkans were concerned, could scarcely 

be reckoned anything but a failure, as indeed was clear to everybody 

who looked at it objectively. Briefly put, his principal object had been 

the stemming of Hitler’s advance—the historic Drang nach Osten of 
the Germans—through the Balkans. 

In March Hitler’s diplomatic offensive passed into a military offensive. 

| Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill, as the month started, were able to tell the 

Greeks what help they could expect if the German attack developed in 
| force, as now seemed imminent, through Bulgaria, definitely pro-Axis 

with the signing of the Tripartite Pact (between Germany, Italy and 
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Japan), which the German Press represented as a victorious issue from 
the long-continued diplomatic contest. In Albania the Italians were 
heavily worsted in a battle which lasted for five days, and it was 
probably this emphasising of Mussolini’s weakness in that campaign 
which sharpened and precipitated German action; not, however, in 
Bulgaria but in Yugoslavia, whence the news suddenly became most 
sensational in quite an unlooked for manner, especially toward the end 


of the month. On March 25th the Yugoslav Government acceded to 


the Tripartite Pact, a proceeding which was tantamount to a surrender 
to German demands, though resented bitterly by the Yugoslav people 
generally. The British Minister in Belgrade had previously handed to 
the Yugoslav Government a Note of warning and protest, but appar- 
ently it was left unanswered ; pro-Ally demonstrations throughout the 
country went unheeded ; and of course Hitler made out that another 
diplomatic victory for his policy was to be added to the triumph in 
Bulgaria. For the moment it had that aspect, but there was a quick and 
vital change in the scene. During the night of March 27th-28th a 
remarkable military coup, headed by General Simovitch, was immedi- 
ately successful, the Regent, Prince Paul, disappearing from the stage 
and his nephew, King Peter II, though still some months under age, 


assuming the full kingship of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, whose © 


rights and liberty he swore to defend in the oath he took in the palace 
in Belgrade on the morning of March 28th in the presence of the 
Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church and six Serbian Bishops. 
Simovitch became Prime Minister, his predecessor, Tsvetkovitch, and 
other pro-German Ministers, being thrown into prison. Hitler retali- 
ated and we were soon in the thick of it. 

On April 6th Germany invaded Yugoslavia and Greece; Belgrade, 
though declared an open town, was heavily dive-bombed, and fighting 
took place on the Bulgarian-Greek frontiers and in the Struma Valley. 
Hard on this news came the announcement that our Government had 
dispatched an army to’Greece and was vastly strengthening the R.A.F. 
in Greek territory where it had been operating for some months, but an 
ominous note was sounded when much at the same time our evacuation 
of Benghazi was reported. Its effect on public opinion in England was at 
first rather mystifying, but that it heralded, inauspiciously enough, the 
British retreat from Libya under unexpected German pressure was 
quickly perceived when our forces were soon being attacked as far east 


as Sollum. We were paying for our support of the Greeks by the loss of _ 


Libya. It was soon evident, too, that our assistance to Greece, apart 
from every other consideration, was too late, as well as too slight. The 
Greeks at the outset had a measure of success in resisting the Germans ; 


.. but the defeat of the Yugoslavs in the Strumnitza Pass and the rapid © 


progress of the Germans to Salonika, which they entered on April 8th-gth, 


sealed the fate of the Greeks, whose line in the mountains was thus © 


outflanked, making a quick withdrawal southward absolutely neces- 


- sary, and virtually also sealing the fate of the British and Imperial 
troops that had gone to their help. In the third week of April our 
papers said that the Allies were “ gradually falling back ”’ on shorter 


lines of defence in the face of the increasing strength of the German | 


assaults, and this was gtimly repeated day after day, the monotony 
being broken by details of this or that heroic fight, or of the grave 
disadvantages our troops endured owing to their being heavily out- 
numbered in the air. What was plain was that, beyond inflicting sub- 
stantial losses on the enemy, we had ‘‘ done no good ”’ for either Greece 
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or Yugoslavia. On April 21st the Greek Government requested the 
_ withdrawal of the Expeditionary Forces, which were evacuated partly 
to Egypt and partly to Crete, where British troops had been in practical 
possession of the island for months previously without, however, having 
made adequate defences for their protection, and suffered accordingly. 
On May 3rd Hitler delivered a speech full of jeers and misstatements ; 
among other things he alleged that “‘ Churchill’s decision to send troops 
to Greece was one of the famous strategical blunders of the war.”’ 
Further, the Fihrer derided Churchill’s figures respecting German 
losses, and himself put them preposterously low ; our losses and those 
of the Anzacs were sufficiently heavy both in Greece and later in Crete, 
and the question arises whether the game was worth the candle. It 
should be said at once that the risk was taken, deliberately in face of 
big odds; in this the Government was undoubtedly backed by the 
great bulk of the British and Imperial peoples, though they were by no 
means too well-informed regarding the size of the risk. The feeling was 
at once general and profound that the courage and steadfastness of the 
Greeks should be recognised in a military sense as fully as possible, 
otherwise there might well be accusations of a British “‘ betrayal.’ 
One of the most notable things in Mr. Eden’s apologia on May 6 was 
his tribute to the Greeks, of whom he declared nothing could be finer 
_ than the way in which their Government refused from the first to put 
pressure on its allies (England most of all) to send troops to Greece, 
and afterward, when withdrawal had to be faced, took the initiative in 
proposing it. There will always be critics who will pronounce the Ex- 
pedition as surrender to sentiment—C est magnifique, mats ce n’est pas 
la guerre ; but it might be asked what would have been the spiritual or 
psychological effect on the world-view of England and faith in her 
intentions if she had acted otherwise. The inevitable answer must be 
that it would not only have been bad and most dispiriting in itself for 
all neutrals and friendly outsiders, as well as cheering for Germany ; 
its reflex would have also been most unhappy within England and the 
Empire. None the less our forced evacuation of Greece, followed by 
that of Crete in May-June, was a sad and bitter experience. The right 
idea of it all was perhaps best expressed by Mr. Menzies, then Australian 
| Prime Minister who, in a broadcast from London to his own people, said 
the lesson to be learned from our defeats was that these should not be 
regarded as an occasion for lamentation but as a challenge; much 
greater effort was needed. 
While representative Greek and Yugoslav Governments were being 
_ established in London, similar to other Allied Governments, Hitler pro- 
_ ceeded to show the manner in which he proposed dealing with his 
Balkan conquests. He began by breaking up Yugoslavia through the 
instrumentality first of Mussolini—a particularly unsavoury story. 
/ On May 18th a delegation of Croats arrived in Rome to offer the crown 
_ of Croatia, declared to have voluntarily separated itself from Yugo- 
slavia, to the Duke of Spoleto, a nephew of the King of Italy, who 
later on that very day proclaimed the prince King of Croatia, in 
response to the request of the delegation, which consisted of more than 
a hundred persons, headed by Anton Pavelitch, a former member of the 
_ Yugoslav Parliament. This individual, it will be remembered, was tried 
-by default and condemned to death at Aix-en-Provence on February 
12th, 1936, for the murder of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
Barthou at Marseilles on October goth, 1934. His lieutenant, Eugen 
Kvaternik, was also condemned by default. There was not the least 
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doubt of their guilt. After years of hiding in Germany and Italy they 
emerged to take control of their country under the patronage of the 
Axis, though theirs was distinctly a minority Government ; obtaining 
Hitler’s approbation it signed at Zagreb on May 13th an Agreement 
defining the boundary between Croatia and Germany, which by Hitler’s 
decree included the larger part of Slovenia, the smaller share being left 
to Italy. The frontiers between Italy and Croatia were fixed by treaty 
on May 18th, signed in Rome by Mussolini and Pavelitch; to Italy 
were ceded most of the Adriatic islands supposed to belong to the 
Croats ; and the Dalmatian coast was cut up, Italy getting slices at 
Split and elsewhere. All Dalmatia practically became an Italian 
province in September when Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and the rest of the 
coast was occupied by the Italian Army. With the occupation of 
Montenegro, and Albania already held, Mussolini had at last gained the 
long-coveted control of virtually the whole of the Adriatic, Greece no 
longer being opposed to him. Mare nostrum was no fiction—for a time, 
at all events. On June 15th Croatia adhered to the Tripartite Pact, 
Pavelitch signing the relevant protocol at Venice in the presence of 
Ribbentrop and Ciano. 

Three days later Turkey, since the beginning of the war a prey to all 
sorts of rumours, apprehensions and misapprehensions, madeta pact of 
friendship with Germany which could scarcely be liked by the British 
Government though it had been kept informed of what was going 
forward. The Turkish Press stressed Turkey’s desire for peace and 
normal and friendly relations with both Germany and England, but it 
was plain that the Axis had scored. However, all Balkan affairs took a 
relatively secondary position when on June 22nd Hitler began his 
invasion of Soviet Russia, though it may be noted that Turkey gave a 
somewhat cool reception to the Anglo-Russian Alliance which was the 
direct consequence of his action. A striking leader in The Times on 
August Ist, entitled ‘‘ Peace and Power,’’ which suggested the leader- 
ship in Eastern Europe of Germany and Russia after the war, also 
added greatly to the disquiet of the Turks. But in the second week in 
August the British and Soviet Government presented Declarations in 
identical terms to the Turkish Government, assuring it that they 
turned no aggressive eyes on the Straits ; on the contrary, they would 
be ready to give Turkey every assistance if attacked. There was at once 
an easing of the tension, the détente being helped a week later by the 
publication of the Atlantic Charter—though some observers stated that 
wishful thinking gave it an exaggerated value ; anyhow it had little to 
do with the immediate future, for the war was far from being decided. 
Despite the enormous strength of Hitler’s strategic position Turkey 
has not joined the Axis ; in October she signed trade agreements with 
Germany for an exchange of goods, including a large quantity of chrome, 
but not deliverable till 1943. Her position appears to be one of accom- 
modating herself to both parties in this colossal war, which, however, 
will most probably involve her definite military action on one side 
within a comparatively short time. 

The Russian-German phase of the war has so far mostly affected 
Rumania of the Balkan countries. In October the Rumanian contribu- 
tion to Hitler’s fighting strength was put at twenty-one divisions, and 
Antonescu appears to have been in command of the operations which 
led to the Soviet’s evacuation of Odessa ; according to Mr. Tilea, the 
last Minister in London of Rumania, and now President of the Free 
Rumanian National Committee, it was Antonescu’s “ personal act ” 
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which decreed the annexation of Transnistria, the conquered district 
beyond the Dniester, of which new Rumanian province Odessa is now 
thecapital. Mr. Tilea protested on the ground (and for other reasons) that 
this act will give Hitler the necessary excuse for a further partition in 


_ favour of Hungary of Western Rumania—the part of Transylvania left 


to Rumania. So far Bulgaria has not actively fought against the Soviet, 
but she disregarded a protest from the Soviet in September—as well 
she might in view of her large territorial gains—the Dobruja, Greek 


Thrace, and Greek and Serbian Macedonia. It is on the cards that 
| Hitler may order Bulgaria to attack the Turks, or perhaps the Yugo- 
_ slavs who, said to be a hundred thousand strong, are engaged in a fierce 


and in its way formidable guerilla war against the invaders. Further, 
_ as regards Greece, the main control of that unfortunate land at present 
is German, with headquarters at Salonika, but the larger part of the 


country is to a certain extent under Italy ; General Tsolakoglu, the 
self-appointed head of the so-styled Greek Government, has come out 
openly for the German New Order. It is understood that Mussolini 
hopes to be given a sort of protectorate of Greece and, to give the devil 
his due, it should be added that the Italians have shown themselves less 
brutal than the Germans in their “ contacts’ with the vanquished. 
The sheer unadulterated barbarism of the Nazis is to be noted wherever 


\they go. Hitler deported nearly 300,000 Slovenes to Croatia without 
_ the slightest regard for their sufferings. Serbia proper is under German 


occupation, though she has a sort of quisling in General Neditch, 
formerly War Minister in the Tsvetkovitch Ministry. The Yugoslav 
part of the Banat is held by the Germans. Taken as a whole the Balkans 
do not present a pretty picture for themselves any more than for us, but 
this article may conclude on a note of hope with regard to Yugoslavia. 
She is partitioned into ten by her conquerors, but competent observers 
declare that out of these very territorial divisions an internal unity is 
being forged such as King Alexander, on whom the title of the “‘ Unifier’’ 
was bestowed, hoped for but never realised. 
ROBERT MACHRAY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL 
NATIONS. 


| ch survival of the independence of the smaller nations after the 


present struggle has been questioned during the last months. 
Well informed critics in Great Britain and America seem to 
agree that a return to the status quo before 1939 has become impossible, 


and that a system must be devised subordinating national sovereignty 


to some international authority, and political freedom to close co- 
operation in economic and military questions. If we examine the 
various solutions proposed, from the radical formula of Mr. Clarence 
Streit to the more realistic formula of Professor Carr, we notice that, in 
spite of their ideological appearance, federalism or interdependence 
leads to the subordination of the small powers to the big powers in 
international affairs. The influence of the former in the councils of the 
League was small enough ; it would become practically negligible in a 
federal Parliament in which each nation would be represented according 
to its population, or even in a Council of Allies in which Great Britain, 
| VOL. CExI. Ba dace 2 
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the United States and Russia would naturally be called upon to take 
the more important decisions.* i 
Complete agreement cannot be expected. Experience has shown that ' 
it is one thing for big or small powers to maintain unity when confronted 
with a common danger, and that it is another to preserve this unity 
when the danger has been—however temporarily—removed. Most. 
people will agree with Professor Carr that “‘ our first international aim; 
should be to make sure that the working partnership which has been | 
established between a group of nations for the military and economic , 
prosecution of the war should be maintained for the practical work of © 
European reconstruction.’”’t But some of them may be tempted to add. 
that differences are more likely to arise from such reconstruction than , 
from the urgent steps to be taken in order to defeat the enemy. When 
all is said, the ultimate decisions in these discussions will always rest» 
with those who will take the larger share of economic and military 
responsibilities. ; 
How can we reconcile such conclusions with the pronouncements, | 
made in recent years by several British Cabinet Ministers concerning © 
the preservation of national independence, with the third point of the = 
Atlantic Charter, and with the resolutions adopted by the Council of | 
allied statesmen gathered in London during the last months ? Must we | 
recognise that a struggle which aimed originally at the preservation and | 
protection of national sovereignty should bring about the curtailment | 
of national sovereignty, and that people who sacrificed everything to 
escape from one domination will, in the end, have to submit to another ? | 
The question is worth careful consideration, not only because its solu- | 
tion is essential to the moral consistency of our common policy, but also © 
because it has been unscrupulously exploited by enemy propagandists | 
in order to create confusion, particularly in occupied countries. The | 
German controlled press never tires of using the bogey of British © 
hegemony in order to discourage the patriotic resistance of the people | 
subjected to German rule. 
The difficulty arising from the apparent contradiction between inde- 
pendence and interdependence can be found in the Atlantic Charter 
itself. Point three dwells on the “ restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them ”’ ; 
point five speaks of “‘ the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field’; point eight, of the “‘ establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of security.’”’ It is obvious that neither collec- 
tive security nor full economic collaboration can be effective if every 
State retains the right to organise its trade and defences independently. — 
if we oppose, as we are entitled to do, Allied collaboration to Nazi — 
“co-operation,” we should have a clear idea of the difficulties with — 
* which we are confronted. Appeals to sentiment or to the sacrifices made — 
in thé past by Great Britain to defend the freedom of small nations are ~ 
not enough. We should be able to show that the principle of national 
_ independence can be reconciled with the system outlined by the Charter — 
while it cannot possibly be reconciled with the “‘ New Order”’ extolled — 
by the Nazi rulers. 
Nothing is more likely to confuse the issue than the insistence with — 
which a number of British critics dwell on the “ fatal mistake ’’ made > 
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* Suggestions referring to a cleavage between the delegates according to party lines, 
or to the ee up of large national units, seem at present remote from practical 
politics. 7 

+ The Future of Nations. 
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| by the small Western nations in preserving neutrality in September 
1939. We have been told repeatedly that if Norway, Holland and 
Belgium had remained faithful to the principle of collective security 
according to the Covenant, and had thrown their lot with the Allies at 
the beginning of hostilities, they would have been able to withstand the 
assault delivered against them. Their “‘ selfish isolationism,” inspired 
by fear or by a blind confidence in Hitler’s declarations, is supposed to 
_be mainly responsible not only for their own fate, but also for the grave 
dangers run by those who came to defend them. Such recriminations 
| rest on incomplete information and a prejudiced interpretation of the 
| facts, as they appear in the standard books written on the “ twenty 
years’ crisis.” ; 

An isolationist policy on the part of a small Western State, after the 
lesson of the last war, would have been nothing short of suicidal. Its 
‘main guarantee of security was in the League which was considered 
strong enough to prevent or restrain any aggression and, for sixteen 
years, the sanctionist policy was consistently supported by the smaller 
|nations at Geneva. Far from wishing to return to her traditional 
neutrality, Belgium sought first an agreement with France, then with 
Great Britain, and became later a partner in the Locarno treaties. . It 
| was only when it had been repeatedly shown that the League, and 
particularly the big Powers within the League, were unable or unwilling 
| to apply military sanctions that the Western States, except Belgium, 
| recovered their liberty of action in July 1936. It was only after Locarno 
had been denounced and violated by the Reich, without any efficient 
measure being taken or any new pact agreed upon, that Belgium was 
compelled to follow the same course, a few months later, in full agree- 
ment with Britain and France. This reaction might never have taken 
place had these Powers adopted a more energetic attitude in face of 
)German rearmament, as Mr. Churchill urged them to do at the time. 
‘But France was already suffering from a severe social and military 
crisis, and public opinion in this country was not yet prepared to face 
ithe painful necessities of the situation. What could the smaller States 
do when they realised that neither the League nor any system of 
alliance could strengthen their security ? They concentrated on their 
‘own defences in the hope that they might avoid aggression or be able 
‘to resist it with the help of whatever foreign forces might be sent to 
support them. Their preparations might have been inadequate or, as 
in the case of Belgium, they might have been the victims of errors made 
ielsewhere, but their loyalty to their international obligations cannot 
ibe questioned. 

| In the face of the enormous superiority of German forces in May 1940, 
‘in their offensive between Sedan and the sea, a superiority of 150 per 
fcent. in divisions and over 300 per cent. in tanks and planes, it can 
ino longer be maintained that any alliance or “ military conversation ”’ 
might have considerably altered the course of events. However un- 
\pleasant, the truth must be faced—as it has been made clear in Lord 
'Gort’s despatches—that the root of the trouble was military unpre- 
iparedness, not political isolation or neutrality. But it must also be 
irecognised that, as long as aggression_remains possible, no system of 
fsecurity can be considered efficient in the future, unless all the nations 
jwhich might be threatened agree to join in common defence, and take 
their share in it according to their means. 

| What applies to politics applies also to economics. Whatever circum- 
stances placed Germany once more in the position of the aggressor after 
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her defeat in 1918, there is no doubt that her own economic situatior 
and that of her neighbours contributed largely to this result. After the 
brief respite given by Locarno, it was the crisis of 1930 which helped the 
Nazis to seize power in Germany and the disorder that followed whict 
helped them later to bring under their influence a number of neighbour: 
ing States, particularly in Central and Eastern Europe. The dependence 
of politics on economic and social conditions is recognised in the fourtl 
and fifth points of the Atlantic Charter, which dwell on the necessity 
of giving access to all nations “‘ on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world,’ and of ensuring “ fullest collaboratior 
between all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing fo: 
all improved labour standards.” The concept of war is linked up witt 
depression, unemployment, trade restrictions ; the concept of peace 
with prosperity, employment,-and the absence of commercial anc 
financial obstacles. 

Can the smaller Powers be made responsible for the economic slum] 
which followed the short after-war boom? It is true that the Treaty 
of Versailles, by creating a number of new States, increased the possi 
bility of raising new custom barriers at the very moment when it seemec 
most urgent to lower or abolish the old ones. But the raising of thes« 
barriers was by no means confined to smaller States, which, in thi: 
matter as in others, were often reluctantly compelled to adapt then 
policy to the measures adopted by their powerful neighbours. Agair 
and again, at Geneva and in other international conferences, they pro: 
tested against the economic war which was being waged all ove: 
Europe and which could only lead to political war. Faced with the 
impossibility of concluding a general entente, they endeavoured to forn 
regional ententes, in the Balkans, the Baltic and Central Europe. The 
Western States tried to set an example. As early as 1921, Belgium con: 
cluded a custom union with Luxemburg; in 1929, she suggested < 
tariff truce ; in 1930, she concluded at Oslo an agreement with the 
Scandinavian States and Holland; two years later, she signed the 
Ouchy Convention with Holland and Luxemburg. These efforts wer 
recognised by Great Britain, France and the United States (when, iz 
1937, M. van Zeeland was asked to prepare a report on the economi 
difficulties which threatened peace), but they never met with succes 
because they did not receive the support they deserved. The accusatior 
of economic isolationism or selfishness levelled at the smaller State 
seems still less justified than the accusation of political isolationism. 

The answer to enemy propagandists who pretend that the Atlant 
Charter is merely a plan prepared by British and American capitalist 
to dominate Europe is simple enough. There is a world of difference 
between a free association of peoples whose internal liberties and con 
stitutions are scrupulously respected, and the forced co-operatio1 
. imposed on conquered peoples by conquerors who. have violated no 
only their international obligations, but the most elementary rules o 
international law concerning occupied countries. There is the sams 
difference between the acceptance by independent States of an inter 
- national authority for defence and economic collaboration, and th 
submission of oppressed countries to the authority of one nation or on 

“race’’ to economic and-military oppression. But in order to brins 
home this argument to all and to vindicate the principle of interde 
pendence from the attacks directed against it, it is essential that th 
distinctions made between the policy pursued by the big peacefu 
Powers and the policy pursued by the small peaceful Powers, from 191 
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_to 1939, should be considered in all fairness, and that responsibilities 
for former mistakes should not be systematically shifted from the 
) stronger to the weaker shoulders. The spirit of the Charter is a spirit 
) of friendly co-operation, and friendly co-operation in the future implies 

a friendly understanding of the past. 
hal EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


SOURCES OF HISTORY IN 
PERSONAL NAMES. 


q HE-century 1425 to 1525 must have been halcyon years for the 
yy historians ef the Western world. Each day brought to light and 


examination and revelation a new manuscript, chronicle or book 
}of Livy or Thucydides. \How tame the work has now become! The 
| most diligent raking discovers so little. New sources? There are only 
‘new, doubtful evaluations and textual emendations. 

| What new sources for English history have been discovered in the 
‘last hundred years? The Modus Tenendi Parliamentum which, after 
/ all, gave us little beyond confirmation ; the returns of the Members of 
| the 1275 House of Commons, to take back the first “ model ” Parliament 
) twenty years, an important link of continuity with Simon de Montfort ; 
| the Journals of the Parliament of 1461-2, taking back the day-to-day 
| recording of that institution by half a century ; and the Diary of the 
) Commons in 1491, opening up a dozen fresh windows on the history of 
| that time. Beyond these, what is there ? Or what hope is there for new 
discovery? That indefatigable explorer, Dr. Notestein, may unearth 
/ and decipher a few more diaries written in unknown shorthand, giving 
a new speech by Pym or Cromwell, which may provide some scholar 
‘' with matter for commentary and fresh vision. But there is never a flash 
| of lightning to be expected ever any more. 

| However, it has always seemed to me that there were still open, but 
| unexamined, three obvious sources for British history, two of which are 
| open also for the history of other lands. These three are (1) place 
| names; (2) personal names ; (3) the identification of those who sat in 
| Parliament at every date. 

I started the History of Parliament, with all the identifications of 
those who sat therein, to provide this new source for British history. 
| My volumes on the medieval Parliaments have already shown the value 
/ of that new source. We did not know how popular was a seat in the 
medieval Commons, how full these Parliaments were with the King’s 
| servants and budding lawyers—that they were the open door to career. 
We did not know that men sat in the Lords unsummoned, yet as of 
| right, throughout the fifteenth century ; that it was even a favour to 
be relieved of a writ of summons ; that the expense of sending a writ 
of summons to a distant lord was a considerable element in deciding 
whether he should get that writ. At least we may realise that these 
frequent cross-sections of ever changing governing men provide a 
mathematical integration of history. This is as valuable and more 
reliable than much contemporary chronicle or letter. 

_ The study of place names, as a source for history, was discovered by 
the Swedes. Less than twenty years ago, Sir Allen Mawer started to 
| derive English place names, and to restore the map of England as in 
| the days of the Venerable Bede. He has made of the Ordnance Survey 
_ a palimpsest to disclose the original name of each river, town, hundred 
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and cottage ; and from these names we can date and re-write the pre- © 
history of the conquests, tribes and creeds. Unfortunately, only half 
the counties are yet completed—and these nottouching each other. It — 
is from comparisons of county evidence that national historic deduction 7 
can best be made. We cannot yet re-write and re-date the Anglo-Saxon _ 
Chronicle, or divide Angle from Saxon, Dane from Norseman, or — 
estimate the surviving Britons. . 

We can, however, add already a very large number to the Aaaatal 
Saxon personal names, i.e. names assumed to have existed because 7 
place names have been formed from them. The variety of Anglo- © 


Saxon personal names still in use at the Conquest runs to thousands. © 


Yet, within two hundred years of the Conquest, such names were for- | 
gotten and had been replaced by a mere handful of Norman-French 7 
Christian names. 4 

This brings me to the third new source for history. What new con- © 
tribution to history can be derived from the study of personal names ~ 
—font-name, and surname—as the centuries pass? The contribution ~ 
is, in fact, so large that the neglect of such study hitherto cannot but | 
surprise the scholar. 

National pride has concealed the near-slavery which befell the English © 


under the Norman Conquest. “‘ Murder” was killing a Norman. The 7 


murder fine was exacted when it was not “ presented’ that the mur- © 
dered man was only an Englishman. The English lost their lands, 
their means of livelihood, and became serfs of their new lords. English 7 
tended the swine, the sheep, the oxen ; but Norman landlords ate the ~ 
porc, the mouton, and the beuf. English remained the tongue of the 7 
uneducated toilers—a sort of kitchen-kaffir, without genders, syntax ~ 
or grammar. The educated man wrote in Latin; the masters talked | 
Norman-French—not to talk it showed an inferior status, a matter ~ 
far more serious than an inferior education. ] 

When the Northmen conquered and settled in France and Apulia : 
they came among a people more civilised than themselves; they § 
brought with them no church; they adopted the language of those 


they conquered and enslaved. In like manner the far more numerous © 


Danes and Northmen -assimilated themselves to their Anglo-Saxon 7 
victims in the ninth and tenth centuries. But the Norman-French ~ 
invaders of 1066 came among folk they despised as savages, and they ~ 
brought their church with them to wipe out such national clergy as 
existed. The Gestapo were not needed in this Poland of 1066. 

The wonder is that the English language outlived it all; that within 
two hundred years it had replaced Norman-French at the breakfast — 
board ; that in three hundred years it had ousted French from official | 
records and had begun to be taught once more in the schools, 

Obviously anything that can throw light on the defeat, survival and 
rise of the English tongue from 1066 to Shakespeare is of great interest ~ 
and importance. On this stormy, uncharted passage the development 7 
of personal names—both christian and surname—can throw much light. 


We know that Jews in each country to-day often take names suchas ~ 


Kurt (Germany), or Bela (Hungary), or Alexander (Russia) to help 
join the ruling race. The English after 1066 took, with like taste, © 
Norman names. Was it for the same reason ? Pride and religion check — 
the progress in the case of the Jews. In conquered England the church 
was a Norman-Roman church, regarding the English natives much as 
the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa regards the Kaffirs. Nor 
was there any tradition or pride left to the victims of 1066; all — 


be dimer 
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+ advancement was closed to the English. So their oldnameswentlike the 


| wind in the new baptisms, lingering just long enough in country 
districts to leave Dodde, Bate, Dutt, Snel, Kaye, Pink, Goodwin, 
_ Goodrich, Harold, Averey, etc., as surnames. 
The names the English took or were given were those of the Norman 
Dukes—Rauf, William, Richard, Robert, William, Henry. (St.) John 
and (St.) Thomas rose into pre-eminence later, as baptism spread with 
the rise of the church. 

The influence of the Church on names given at the font has always 


* been great ; the naming from the saint’s day of birth is so obvious. 
| The rise and fall of church influence on the daily life of the people might 
‘“ almost be registered by the-relative percentage in any decade of John, 


Thomas, Peter, James, compared with Richard, Roger, Henry and 
) Ralph, or with Old Testament and classical names in later centuries. 
| John had always a great preponderance because of the personal popu- 


larity of the evangelist and from the four saints’ days. Girls’ christian 


_ names are less of a guide. Mary, in many lands or times, was apparently 


“9 taboo, and others, such as Margaret and Margery, Isabel and Sibil, 


_ Agnes and Anne, Helen and Eleanor, Hawise and Avice and Amice, 


i} become so inevitably mixed by lawyers or recording clerks as to confuse 


he ® the student. 
= Judged by this name-standard the influence of the church must have 


\,) been slow indeed before the Conquest, and have continued to increase 


up till about 1380. Thereafter, saints’ names decline, until the Puritan 
_ reformation, about 1615, filled the English and New England parish 
registers with Abners, Aarons and the prophets, and a new sort of saint 
went up armed into the breech at Drogheda and at Basing. The 
Wesleyan evangelical revival in the eighteenth century produced a 
further outburst of Old Testament names in England, while the con- 
temporary anti-clerical wave in France and Mexico was reproducing 
the names of the heroes of Greece and Rome. I imagine that no one 
now in France would dare to name his son Aristide, Camille, or Marc 
Auréle, or that they would be so baptised if he were rash enough to 
ask for it. 

Beside the evidence that personal names can give as to the desperate 
_ condition of the English under the Conquistadors, and as to the social 
_ influence of the Roman Church, we can get useful light on the recovery 
_ of the English language and also of English self-respect. 

Nearly all the records were written in Latin until 1300, not in 
Norman-French. But there was no Latin for “ the’’; proper nouns 
becoming sur-names tended to be written “le Blount,” “ le carter,” 
instead of “‘ Blundus ”’ or “ Caretarius.”” Therefore we may watch and 
test for date—first, the dropping of the pure Latin and the insertion of 
the “ le,” then the dropping of the “ le,” and finally the dropping of the 
“de” in surnames derived from places. 

But the largest genera of surnames are not those derived from places 
(with “de”’), or those derived from occupation (with “le ’’), or those 


| descriptive of the individual (with ‘“‘le’’) ; the most numerous genus is 


| certainly that derived from christian name. These are always written 
in Latin Johannes filius Willelmi or, shortly, Johes. fil. Willi. The filius 
was contracted by the Norman-French tongue into filz or fitz, e.g. John 
_FitzWilliam. In Welsh or Gaelic the same name remained ever written 


and spoken as Jevan ap Gwyllm and Ian MacWilliam. In English it 


would have been pronounced “‘ John William’s son,” ‘‘ John William’s,” 
or by any number of diminutives— Wilkinson, Wilson, Bilson, Willets. 
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But the Norman scribes wrote fil. Willi. and were not interested in — 


English inversions. They spoke Norman-French, To them and to their 7} 


records, for a hundred years after the Conquest, he was John Fitz- — 
William ; but, to himself and to his friends, he was only plain Jack. 7} 
What did he want with his record—the finger-print convenience of the — 
alien conqueror ? 
When did Le Chancelerie become the Chancery, and the clerks 
become scribes, and the provost become reeve or portman, and the 
seneschal become steward—for these were the recorders whose speech 
and writing linked outcast Englishmen to civilisation and government ? 


They formed those myriad words, which began as an address or indi- — 


vidual description and ended as a surname, I think we can get a fresh 
hint as to when this happened from these very surnames. 

English surnames taken from font-names are of two species—those 
that end in “s”’ or “son,” and-those that leave the font-name un- 
changed. “ Ap ’”’ and “‘ Mac ”’ endured because they were the language 
of the people and no alien recorders bothered them. In England, the 
““s” and “son’”’ would never have appeared had not the recorders 
themselves changed their speech to English. The surname, unchanged 
from font-name, got fixed before the recorders changed their speech, 
precisely asin France. The ‘“‘s ” and “son ”’ form came after the change 
of normal speech of the recording class. 

They said FitzWilliam when Fitz had a clear meaning to them. It 
never had a clear meaning to most nominees. It never was of necessity ; 
and some time before 1200 the prefix died out in the common speech and 
vanished from the recorded description of common English-speaking 

ersons. 
F The few families that retained the Fitz as a prefix were no doubt 
Norman-speaking. But how few these were, even in 1216! When King 
John made his international barons choose between their English and 
their French lands, the axe fell by consent on a whole host of Norman 
affiliations. 

So, when we get Baldwin, Arnold, Noel, Lambert, Aylmer, Bartholo- 
mew, Barnard, Brian, Brice, Drewe, Eustace, Jervis, Lawrence, Mal- 
colm, Martin and all the rest of them, we know that they were once 
described as FitzBaldwin, etc., though possibly the eponymous ancestor 
never knew it. Their vintage is old, back bier 1200; and how dis- 
gusted they should be if you tacked an “s” on to the end of their 
names, evidence of a later and possibly more servile origin. 

But, while perhaps fifty Norman font-names (given doubtless to pure 
Anglo-Saxons) produced, in the twelfth century, a large number of 
surnames, the same period produced also a far larger variety of such 
surnames from the innumerable old English vocabulary. Godwin, 
Goodrich, , Browning, Dunn, and hundreds of others never take the ‘‘s”’ 
or “son.” They, too, were formed before Fitz died. They, ae 
were extinct as font-names before “s’’ or “son” became necessary. 

The reader will have noticed that, from the list of Norman surnames 
the commonest font-names are absent. Where are surnames such as 
William, John, Robert, Richard, Thomas, Henry, Walter, Ralph, and 
Hugh? Well, the fact is that they may have also, at some time, formed 
Fitz surnames ; but they have been obliterated by and assimilated to 
the myriad surnames that sprang from these common names of the 
fourteenth century. No wonder FitzWilliam, FitzJohn and FitzHugh 
clung to the older fashion where possible, 

In A.D, 1050 a fortunate English parent could choose among some 
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- 3,000 names for his child. By 1150, his choice had been reduced to 300 : 
and, by 1250, to about 30. It is from these thirty, prevalent over the 
countryside and far from town and records, that sprang, in the four- 
teenth century, our Wilsons, Jenkinsons, Hopkinsons, Dickinsons, 
Tomkinsons, Harrisons, Watsons, Rawlinsons, and Hutchinsons, in 
endless variety. This had to be; for, by the fourteenth century, 
Baldwin and Lambert were as obsolete as Godwin or Horsa. Just one 
or two English christian names endured on the margin of civilisation 
long enough to give-us Dodds, Bateson, and, probably, Kipps and 
Stopes and Dodson. 

Material as important, and as dated, can be got from the occupational 
surnames directly their prevalence is noted. As “ Faber” and “ Le 
fevre ’’ die, Smith becomes a man, and even Smithson. The anonymous 
Cook was so domesticated as to give rise to many Cooksons. Shepherd- 
son exists ; but who ever heard of Fullers-son or Cooperson? It was 
not that Cooks were then either immoral or women. It was that 
domestics had traditional names. You shouted for ‘“‘ Cook,” ‘“ Shep- 
herd,” “‘ Serjeant ’—and called them so. 

Consider further the implications of this development of a name, in 
assessing the utility of the new handmaid which I present to History. 

Slaves have no surnames ; neither have our domestic animals. Here, 
in England, only two generations ago, the butler was, indeed, called by 
his surname, the ladies’-maid was Parker, the cook, whatever her name, 
was “ Cook” or “ Mrs. Cook,”’ while the lesser domestics were called 


ms | by such christian names as their mistress thought proper, certainly not 


“ Ermyntrude.” 

One name was enough for “‘ Pompey ”’ and “ Chloe ”’ and “‘ Hannibal.” 
If distinction was necessaty: ‘‘ I’m Mr. Washington’s Hannibal ”’ was 
adequate. Serfs, adscripti glebae, advanced on this. For distinction 
they were sons of their father—Ivan Ivanovitch—and changed with 
every generation. They knew their place, and that was not really good 
for independent thought. It was mainly for this reason that Mustafa 
Pasha Kemal took the surname of Atatiirk and made all the other 
Turks do the like. The surname label gave something besides respon- 
sibility for the family name. The growth of surnames measures the 
development of self-respect as well as of civil status. 

So it is that this growth of surname becomes of importance as a 
register of social history, even of civilisation. For Atatiirk had a second 
_ reason for his imposition of the surname on Turks ; a reason similar to 
that which made German and Russian rulers endow their Jews with 
resounding and contemptuous names, not out of the Bible. Second 
names were a distinction between this and that Ivan or Ali or John. 
They were needed for record and taxation. It was a sort of finger-print. 
We may note how, in East Africa, finger-prints are still found adequate 
for identification, without putting the native above himself by adopting 
a surname in the manner of the whites. 

So was it with the untamed Anglo-Saxons ; no surnames, no record, 
no taxes, and finger-prints not invented! They rejoiced in a free 
infinity of single names; and, away from the towns, single-named 
they remained till Manor Court and Court Rolls extracted money and 
recorded the transaction. Still, for hundreds of years, Wales and the 
| Highlands of Scotland escaped recording and taxation and second 

| Names. 
| Quite properly Domesday Book (1086) registers the birth of surnames 
in England, That a second name was something new, even to Normans, 
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can be seen in various ways: there are jocular nicknames, such as 


applied evidently to the individual ; some are called by the name of 
their English castle ; in many cases the distinctive addition has been 
written in above afterwards, to distinguish between one William and 
another, and in most cases there is still in 1086 no second name at all. 
Nor did these new lords call themselves by the names they had been 
given in the Book. They witnessed deeds as John the Constable, Walter 
the Steward, Miles the Earl, William the Butler, preferring that mark 
of distinction—and often acquired that surname. 

From Domesday onwards the wealth of evidence on this wide subject 
is enough to make deduction certain. There is similar evidence to be 
found in France, Italy, Spain and Germany for the parallel develop- 
ments in those countries. J have little doubt but that, when such 
research is accomplished, it will be found that the English peasantry, 
centuries before European peasantry, had the ownership of surname 
from, by and with the copyhold ownership of land ; and who can deny 
the effect on national character of such a dual and resounding franchise ? 

What should be of interest to the social historian is, when and why 
surnames of various species arose in each class of the community, and 
-in each country; how the second name developed into a surname 
which became hereditable in the male line; and the reflection of this 
new form of property, on government, on class relations, on civilisation 
and upon character. 

JostaH C. WEDGWOOD. 
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E learn almost as much about Napoleon as a man from Consalvi 
VW as from Talleyrand. The Memoirs of “the great Cardinal ”’ 
published by Crétineau-Joly in 1864, forty years after his 
death, are the only work of the kind emanating from the Vatican in 
modern times. Visitors to the Pantheon will remember Thorwaldsen’s 
bust of the famous Secretary of State of Pius VII, the man who made 
the Concordat, who stood up to the Emperor in the plenitude of his 
power, who suffered imprisonment rather than surrender what he 
regarded as the rights of his Church, who represented the Papacy at 
the Congress of Vienna. It is a thrilling story of the long conflict 
between the unbending representative of the old order and the Corsican 
adventurer with his savage outbursts of temper and his shabby tricks. 
To read this book is to understand why Wellington declared that his 
vanquished foe was not even a gentleman. Consalvi wrote his Memoirs 
during his exile at Rheims in 1812. He was unable to consult his papers 
and correspondence ; but his misfortune is our advantage, for the 
narrative, based on his unaided memory, gains in freshness and force. 
The work, which fills two volumes, consists of three parts—Memoirs 
of my Life, Memoirs of my Ministry, and three massive monographs on 
the Conclave of 1799, the Concordat of 1801, and Napoleon’s marriage 
to Marie Louise in 1810. There is some repetition, but each item con- 
tains material which the others lack. 
The most dramatic parts. of the work are the descriptions of the 
making of the Concordat and of the author’s refusal to recognise the 
Emperor’s second marriage. The news that the First Consul desired to 
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re-establish the Church in France filled Pius VII with such delight that 
to the end of his life he kept a warm place in his heart for the ruler who 
was to treat him so outrageously. Consalvi, who was sent to Paris to 
negotiate, had no illusions, and his record of the agitating discussions 
fills the reader with disgust. Knowing exactly how far the Pope was 
prepared to go he was ready for concessions on minor points but un- 
yielding on matters of principle. When agreement was reached at last 
and the signature was about to take place, the Cardinal was horrified 
to discover that a different document had been secretly substituted for 
the draft and that it contained provisions which he had repeatedly 
declined. Joseph Bonaparte, who represented his brother, knew nothing 
about it. When Consalvi firmly refused to sign he was exposed to the 
full blast of the Dictator’s wrath. He sat up all night with his colleagues 


‘in an effort to find a compromise, and the Concordat was finally signed 
on July 15th, 1801. Though the First Consul had been in a feverish 


hurry to proclaim the reconciliation with the Church, the publication 
was held back for a year and the Concordat was then accompanied by 
the unilateral Organic Articles, ‘‘ the fatal addition which destroyed it 
at birth.” The greatest of historic men, as Acton called him, could 
never play fair. 

Consalvi bore the burden of the Papacy during the long absence of 
Pius VII for the Coronation of the Emperor. No one, he remarks, could 
accuse him of abusing his omnipotence. Napoleon, however, was con- 
vinced that the Secretary of State, not the gentle Pope, was the chief 
obstacle to his will and forced him to resign. In 1808 the annexation of 
the Papal states to the French Empire and the imprisonment of the 
Pope at Savona increased Consalvi’s detestation of the Emperor. When 
he obeyed the summons to Paris in 1810 for the Austrian marriage, 
Napoleon received him with friendly words. ‘‘ How thin you have 
become! I should hardly have recognised you. I was wrong to dismiss 
you. If you had retained your post things would not have gone so far.” 
What was intended as a compliment was accepted as an insult. “‘ Sire,” 
replied the Cardinal, ‘‘ if I had remained I should have done my duty.” 
The Emperor proceeded to embroider his theme, twice repeating the 
unwished for testimonal, and twice Consalvi repeated his proud formula. 
The cup of Napoleon’s indignation overflowed when the Cardinal, who 
declined to recognise the dissolution of the marriage with Josephine, 
absented himself from the wedding ceremony. “It does not matter 
about the others,” urged Fouché, “ but you made the Concordat.”’ 
Twelve Cardinals present in Paris followed his example, though to his 
regret a similar number accepted the invitation. When next they met, 
“the Emperor gave me a terrible look, and there was lightning in his 
eyes,” but he said no word. After talking pleasantly to the conforming 
Cardinals he returned to Consalvi and glared at him ferociously. The 


- Emperor, we are told, was drunk with fury whenever his will was 


thwarted. The brave Cardinal was packed off to Rheims, where’ he 
wrote his Memoirs, taking care that his occupation should not be 
discovered. Of the closing decade of his eventful life he has left no 
record. 

Manuel Godoy and the monarchs whom he served live for ever in 
Goya’s masterpieces at Madrid. The most celebrated Favourite in 
Spanish history has told his story in the only important political auto- 
biography produced in the peninsula, which appeared in Spanish, 
French and English in 1836. Writing i in his lonely old age in Paris, 
where he existed on a small-pension from Louis Philippe, the fallen 
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adventurer presents himself as an enlightened, patriotic and merciful 
statesman whose six years of power (1792-1798) stand out as a sort of 
golden age. As in the case of other apologias we must know a good « deal 
more than we find in these pages before we can assess their worth. “We 
must bear in mind, for instance, the most important event in Manuelito’s 
career, namely that the handsome young nobleman from the south, who 
entered the King’s bodyguard at the Palace, owed his rapid rise, his 
wealth, his dukedom, his many offices, his Bourbon marriage, to the 
fact that he had secured the favour of one of the most dissolute women 
who ever sat on a throne. He was not without abilities, and he was 
never a man of blood; but the stain on his scutcheon is not removed 
by calmly ignoring what every Spaniard except perhaps Charles IV 
himself knew perfectly well. His two volumes are filled with tributes of 
affectionate admiration to the mindless but well-meaning and good- 
natured King, whose friendship and confidence he shared in sunshine 
and tribulation to the end. The royal support lasted long after the 
Queen had transferred her patronage to other suitors, and Ferdinand, one 
day to become the vilest of Spanish rulers, had emerged as an open enemy. 

““ They were a wretched lot,” remarked Napoleon in speaking of the 
Spanish dynasty and Government which he deposed, “‘ but Godoy was 
the best man among them.” His apologia affirms again and again that 
he was never a dictator, and that the King in Council always pro- 
nounced the final decision, but he shows no false modesty in describing 
his achievements. He was the friend, not the mere favourite, of the 
monarch, he declares, ‘‘ and I attempted to deserve my good fortune.” 
In the field of foreign affairs he began by supporting his master’s un- 
availing efforts to save the life of his kinsman, Louis XVI. Then he 
took Spain into the war which the French regicides unleashed, waged it 
with energy, and came out of it unscathed in 1795, earning thereby his 
title Prince of the Peace. At home he kept his country free from the 
revolutionary fever by judicious reforms, preserving the Monarchy, 
encouraging education and agriculture, science and learning, clipping 
the wings of the Inquisition, tempering justice with mercy in what he 
describes as the gentlest régime Spain had ever known. “I have nobly 
and faithfully served my country. She has no right to reproach me with 
a single error of omission or neglect ; I have benefited many; no one 
can venture to affirm that I have been the cause of his ruin,” Yet, like 
other men in high place, he had many critics and rivals. “ All the 
enemies of progress and reform were my opponents.” 

Godoy desired to resign after the conclusion of the French war, and 
his wish was granted in 1798. He retained the favour of the Court, |} 
returning to office, though not.to his old unchallenged position, in r80r. 
Swept away by the French flood in 1808, “‘our only friend,” as 
Charles IV called him, shared the exile of the royal couple at Fontaine- 

_bleau and Rome. The Queen plays a small part in the Memoirs though 
she is always mentioned with respect ; but there can be no doubt of the 
sincerity of the friendship between the old monarch and the Favourite 
long after there was any need for subservience on the one hand or 

_ political services on the other. His wish to combine a history of his 
master’s reign with his own defence was thwarted by Charles 1V, who 
begged him to publish nothing so long as his son Ferdinand was alive. 
“You cannot defend yourself without attacking and wounding him.” 
The apologia had to wait till the death of Ferdinand in 1833. At last 
Godoy was free to pay off old scores, and he made full use of his oppor- 
tunity. Few political adventurers have risen so high and fallen so low, 
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and we cannot expect objectivity in such a record of triumphs and 


disasters, imprisonment and exile. His English biographer Edmund 
d’ Auvergne accepts in the main the complacent portrait painted in the 
Memoirs. Most historians of the Napoleonic era, on the other hand, 
reject a good deal of-his testimony, and among his countrymen there is 
little tenderness for his memory. Favourites are never very popular 
while they are in power, and they have few friends when their brief 


_ span is over. 


Prince Metternich left instructions that his papers should not 


‘appear till twenty years after his death, which took place in 1859. 


His Mémoires, Documents et Ecrits Divers, edited by his son Richard 
and published simultaneously in French, German and English, fill eight 
stout volumes, but the autobiography only claims the first and a few 
pages in the seventh. It consists of three parts. The earliest, entitled 
History of the Alliances, 1813-15, was written in 1829, but it was unfinished, 
for the year of Waterloo was not reached. The second, Materials for the 
History of my Life, written in 1844, describes his fortunes down to 1810. 
The third, Key to my Attitude during my Ministry, 1809-48, was written 
in 1852, but it is only a fragment. This is no very serious loss, for the 
heroic period of his career ended with the overthrow of Napoleon. 

“ T wish to render a last service to the immortal Emperor Francis I, 
who called me his best friend,’ wrote the old statesman in 1844. This 
service could be best performed by painting him as he was. The affec- 
tionate picture of the Emperor recalls Bismarck’s portrait of William I, 
a ruler of lofty character, the soul of honour, the father of his people, 
the friend as well as the master of the greatest of his servants. It is not 
the ruler, however, but the Minister of Foreign Affairs who is the flaw- 
less hero of the drama. In the whole range of political autobiography 
there is nothing to surpass the massive complacency of Metternich’s 
apologia. “ The only way for a conscientious man to resist the storms 
of the time,” he wrote, “is by the formula La vraie force, c’ est le drout.” 
He always defined his “‘ system,’’ as he fondly called it, as Le Droit 
par la force. He presents himself throughout his long life not only as 
the champion but as the infallible interpreter of right. His devoted 
son, the Austrian Ambassador at Paris during the closing years of the 
Second Empire, felt confident that the Memoirs and Correspondence 
would confound the enemies of the Chancellor and revive his fame. 
He was mistaken, for self-glorification was carried to a point which 
provoked an inevitable reaction. ‘‘ For himself,” writes Sorel with just 
severity, “‘ he is the light of the world ; he dazzles himself with his own 
rays in the mirror which he holds perpetually before his eye.”’ He and 
Chateaubriand, he adds, are “‘ les deux plus grands infatués du siecle.” 
In a conversation with Thiers in old age Metternich blandly affirmed 
that he had never made a mistake, to which the French statesman 
modestly replied that he could not say as much for himself. When he 
boasts “ Je n'ai pas vécu une heure pour mot,” our thoughts turn to 
Caroline Murat, Mme Junot, Mme de Lieven and many other mistresses. 

Now that we look to political apologias not for impartial history but 
above all for a revelation of personality, this calm assumption of infalli- 
bility in no way diminishes the interest and importance of the work. 
For Metternich was a master of diplomacy and a great European if not 
a great statesman. It is indeed a fascinating record of the long duel 
between the Corsican adventurer and the high priest of legitimism, 
the Revolution on horseback and the guardian of tradition. Educated 
at Strassburg and Mainz, the young Rhinelander saw the French 
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Revolution at close quarters. Some of his acquaintances were carried 
away by the new gospel, but to the young aristocrat it made no appeal. 
‘I felt that it would be the enemy I should henceforth have to combat.” 
As Ambassador to Paris, 1806-9, he was never dazzled by the victorious 
Emperor, whom in his heart he despised as a gambler and a parvenu. 
“‘ For me Napoleon was the Revolution incarnate, Austria the guardian 
of social peace and political equilibrium.” When he was appointed 
Foreign Minister in 1809, at the age of 36, Metternich was well equipped 
by experience and self-confidence to confront the monster of anarchy. 
The next six years were the climax of his life. 

The History of the Alliances, 1813-15, the fullest and most valuable 
of the three parts which make up the Autobiography, denounces 
Napoleon as the sole cause of perpetual wars, for the French nation, in 
Metternich’s opinion, wanted peace. Europe looked to Austria for 
salvation and did not look in vain. In his dramatic rendering of the 
famous nine-hour interview at the Marcolini Palace at Dresden in 1813, 
the greatest moment of his life, he declares that he considered himself 
as the representative of the whole European community. When the 
megalomaniac arrogantly declined the proffered mediation, Metternich 
quietly rejoined: ‘‘ Vous étes perdu, Sire.” On his way out, in reply to 
Berthier’sinquiry, he merely remarked, “‘ C’est un homme perdu,” and the 
incorrigible warmonger staggered to his doom at Leipzig. Austria 
intervened at the right time, as Metternich had always intended she 
should. In an elaborate character study of Napoleon written in 1820 
he writes with remarkable detachment of the man whom he claimed to 
know better than anyone in Europe. The Emperor is described as a 
parvenu and an actor, a good son and a good relative, not a bad husband. 
As a private person he was neither good nor bad. The most extra- 
ordinary man in history had great qualities, but it would be a mistake 
to exaggerate his greatness, and he was lucky in his opportunities. As 
Talleyrand observed to Alexander, he was uncivilised. 

To the end of his life Metternich’s greatest delight was to describe his 
decisive share as the brain of the victorious alliance, and such indeed 
he was. When the news of the escape from Elba reached Vienna during 
the Congress, he hurried to his. master, then to the Tsar Alexander, 
Frederick William III and Schwarzenberg. The renewal of the war was 
decided in less than an hour, and Waterloo was the result. Francis is 
praised for his firmness and calmness. Alexander is defined as a singular 
blend of masculine qualities and feminine weaknesses. Castlereagh is 
praised for his reliable character and conservative views. Metternich 
is least just in his groundless condemnation of Stein as deriving from 
the party of revolution. He could never understand any one with the 
least tincture of liberalism in his composition, or who took what was good 
in the ideas of 1780. The longer he lived the more he became out of 
touch with his age. 

A fragment written in his eightieth year entitled Key to my alist 
during the thirty-nine years of my administration was printed by his son 
as the last chapter of his uncompleted Memoirs. When the imbecile 
Ferdinand succeeded Francis in 1837 Metternich’s best time was over. 
Henceforth he had little influence in home affairs. The Government, he 
complains, did not know how to govern. The Archduke Ludwig was an 
excellent counsellor but not a ruler. Kolowrath, the chief authority on 
domestic matters, was fundamentally honourable but an administrator 
rather than a statesman. The machinery was slow and clumsy, and the | 
revolution of 1848 was not altogether a surprise. In any case, he argues, 
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it was not his fault. At times he had ruled Europe, but never Austria. 
“Tf I had my career again I would follow exactly the same course. 
What is called the Metternich system was not a system at all, but the 
application of the laws which govern the world. La force dans le droit 
has been the foundation of my creed and my acts. Liberty is the conse- 
_ quence of order. The only equality is equality before the law.”’ The 
plain man, he was convinced, wanted order and peace. The people was 
everywhere good, but childish. He prided himself on his realism, 
remarking, “ Je suis la prosecrisiallisée’’; but the champion of stability 
went to the grave without realising that change is the law of life ; that 
the French Revolution had a constructive as well as a destructive side ; 
that the status quo which satisfied the aristocracy was not good enough 
for the third and fourth estates. That the common man would grow up 
if he had his chance never crossed his mind. What can be said for his 
European outlook, his static ideology, his lifelong struggle with national- 
ism and democracy, has been generously stated in Srbik’s monumental 
biography and echoed in Mr. Algernon Cecil’s thoughtful study. Bibl, 
the rival Austrian specialist, declares himself unconvinced. The most 
balanced estimates are to be found in Woodward’s masterly volume, 
Three Studies in European Conservatism, and in Sorel’s Essats d’ Histoire 
et de Critique. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 
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URING a residence of twenty-seven years in the Far East it was 
])» good fortune to travel many thousands of miles in China, 

Japan, Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya and Java. In all these 
lands my chief interest was in the raw materials, as well as the present 
and probable industrial developments that should improve the standard 
of life for the natives. It was apparent that, in South East Asia, the 
industrious Chinese immigrant had taken a very prominent part in the 
| economic progress that has been made in comparatively recent times. 
An official publication issued in Malaya says: “‘ The Chinese form the 
bulk of the trading, shopkeeping and labouring classes, and are the pre- 
dominating race in towns. In the Straits Settlements they are twice as 
numerous as any other race, and in the Federated Malay States they are 
almost equal in number to the Malays.’’ They own many of the tin 
mines and rubber plantations in Malaya and many a penniless Chinese 
immigrant has amassed a fortune. 

The same sort of thing has happened in the adjoining countries, 
although the proportion of Chinese residents to natives is less. In the 
University of Hongkong we trained many young Chinese, from all these 
lands, in scientific subjects. We also had students from each of the 
eighteen provinces of China. Those who graduated attained to the 
_ standard demanded in the University of London. During the period 

Ig16-39 there were 314 engineering graduates. The medical graduates 
numbered 305 ; these doctors may practise in London or any part of 
the British Empire. There were many other universities where young 
Chinese were studying what is called Western learning. In America and 
| other foreign countries many of them were amongst the most successful 
graduates. It is obvious that they must have an influence upon the 
economic development of countries in the Far East. 
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In past ages Chinese civilisation had attained to a higher degree of j 


civilisation than that which was in existence in Europe during the same 


period. In this dynamic age of horse-power, mass production and radio — 


we think of it as a static type of civilisation. It was built up on the 


wealth produced by the soil and the manual labour of industrious and ~ 


intelligent people. The sedentary tiller is not usually a war-like person ; 


the sower in China built the world’s most colossal structure, the Great — 


Wall, to keep out the aggressive pastoral nomad from his cultivated 
lands. He developed irrigation schemes and built canals for transport 


purposes. The Grand Canal of China was one of the most remarkable ~ 


engineering triumphs of man. The work and organisation connected 


with flood prevention was on a very large scale. But, beyond all else, © 


the Chinese has, from the earliest days, developed his intellect. Any 


student of Chinese history will agree with the following words written | 
by a-distinguished Dutch diplomat: “ Of all the ancient civilisations ~ 
it is only the Chinese which has survived to the present day. To have 
endured through thousands of years it must contain some elements — 


which other civilisations have lacked.” 
Chinese philosophy displayed originality and had remarkable social 


results. Chinese literature, in quantity and volume, is amongst the - 


greatest produced in the world. Anglo-Saxons are now enunciating 
political theories upon which the structure of Chinese government was 
based. Let me mention three of them. Firstly, that the people must be 


governed by moral and intellectual agencies, rather than by physical — 


force. Secondly, that it is not only the right, but the duty, of the people 
to rebel against oppression. Thirdly, that the most intellectual members 
of the community must be attracted into the service of the State. The 
British system of competitive examinations for entry into the civil 
service was introduced as the result of a memorandum sent to London 
by Meadows, a British consul in China, in the middle of the last century ; 
in it he explained the success in China of that democratic system. 
_ Nature provided, in Eastern Asia, conditions which favoured the 
crops upon which teeming millions of people depended for their 
existence. There is an area of land that lies between the mountain 
ranges dividing India, China and South Eastern Asia from the Indo- 
Pacific Ocean. It covers only about 5 per cent. of the land surface of 
the earth, but on it is concentrated nearly half the population of the 
world. It is an area of tremendous economic value. It is the avowed 
object of the Japanese to control the vast mineral and vegetable 
resources of this area. Should they obtain undisputed sway over these 
valuable raw materials then, indeed, will Japan be mighty. The huge 


population living on this small portion of the earth’s surface was © 


remarkable for its immobility. From the fifth to the thirteenth century 
there was continuous.intrusion into Europe from Asia. It was made by 
the raiding horsemen from the northern steppes. It was the building of 
‘the Great Wall of China that frustrated raids in the East by these 
horsemen ; like an’ocean wave they recoiled from the Wall, swept 
across Asia and settled in Europe, remaining as a nation called Turks. 
_ The reaction to the invasion from Asia came after the discovery of 
the Cape route to India ; Europeans, pirate traders and missionaries 
came by sea to the flood plains of Southern and Eastern Asia, and most 
of the trade, until the last half-century, was with the agriculturists in 
those fertile regions. A number of useful tools of ancient times were 


first produced in the East. But while in India the intellectuals were — 


developing their religious systems, and the Chinese were evolving their 
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moral and political ideas, the Greeks were studying mathematics, 
mechanics and the laws of nature. It was not, however, until after 1600, 


| when there commenced experimental science and the industrial revo- 


lution, that there was any marked difference between Western and 
_ Eastern civilisations. 

It has been said that the Chinese scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, in the magni- 
tude of his influence on his fellow humans, can be compared with Lenin 
and Gandhi. He is a strenuous advocate of applied science in China. 
_ He mentions “ the East’s natural resistance to foreign culture.” He 
_} explains the difference in the rate of diffusion of scientific knowledge 
| in Japan and China by the contrast in their socialsystems. It was the 

_ existence of a powerful ruling class in Japan, from which have come all 
great leaders for modernisation of industry and the fighting forces, that 
contributed so much to the success of Japanese westernisation. “ In 
the brief course of little more than half a century,” wrote Dr. Hu Shih, 
some years ago, “ Japan not only has become undoubtedly a past 
master of all the arts and weapons with which the West once threatened 
to overpower her, but is now actually threatening to out-Herod the 
Herods of the Western world in industrial and commercial expansion 
as well as in military and naval rivalry.”’ That warning may have 
assisted the advocates of the Singapore base. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the ability of the Japanese 
to absorb and utilise scientific knowledge. But my own experience, for 
what it is worth, is that the Chinese intellectual, and the Chinese work- 
man, learns more rapidly, and takes more easily to modern mechanism 
than does his Japanese opposite number. Putting it bluntly, the 
Chinese seem to possess more common sense; they have also a keener 
sense of humour and mix better with Europeans. My duties as Taikoo 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Hongkong brought me into 
close contact, not only with students, but with a considerable number 
of Chinese mechanics. We generated electric light and power for about 
800 people living in the university grounds and for the university work- 
shops and laboratories. The engineering students had a thorough 
training in the workshops and we carried out repairs and maintenance 
of machinery, scientific apparatus, plumbing, etc., for living quarters, 
and various odd jobs, which the workmen under my supervision did 
cheerfully and intelligently. Many thousands of Chinese mechanics are 
using and repairing modern mechanism all over the Far East. In 
Hongkong ocean-going vessels of 10,000 tons have been built under 
British supervision but by Chinese workmen. 

_ It is obvious that if we are to secure ‘for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security,’ we must greatly 
increase the supply of raw materials available for food and modern 
industry. There are, in South East Asia, large stores of undeveloped 
minerals, water-power, and immense tracts of land that can be made 
capable of producing food and other vegetable products. During a 
recent tour of Indo-China, Thailand and Malaya, we met old friends 
who had graduated in Hongkong. They told us of recent improvements 
in communications, reclamations and modern methods of increasing 
trade. Although it was apparent that the Chinese had taken a very 
prominent part in increasing the trade of these lands it was also evident 
that the big engineering schemes had been designed by Europeans. We 
were much impressed by the results obtained by refrigerating machinery 
in these tropical regions. It was not only the advantage of preserving 
food in stores and in the home, but the use of air-conditioning mechanism 
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to provide an ideal manufactured atmosphere in hotels, cinemas, rail- 
way carriages, and in some offices and houses. The effect of this air, 
freed of excessive humidity and high temperature, upon the health and 
energy of residents in the tropics, is to stimulate enterprise. The 
mechanical production of cold also enables fruit and vegetables to be 
moved over long distances in railway cars and ships. 

Rice is the principal agricultural product of Indo-China and Thailand. 
In some districts two, and even three, crops are gathered each year. 
The admirable reclamation and irrigation work of French engineers 
doubled the acreage of the rice fields in Indo-China in thirty years. 

The forests of S.E. Asia provide teak and other valuable timbers, but 
only a tiny fraction of this potential wealth has been utilised. It was 
my privilege, some years ago, to conduct tests to determine the physical 
properties of native timbers grown in Siam-and in British North Borneo. 
These tests were made atthe request of the Governments of those 
countries. They proved the value of a variety of woods that are 
obtainable in these and adjoining territories. More than half the area 
of Indo-China is covered with forests. There are 20,000 islands, a great 
sprawling empire of the Dutch, which cover a sea area in the tropics 
wider than the whole of the United States, where trees and vegetation 
flourish. In Malaya, and in the Philippines, there are excellent Govern- 
ment Forestry Departments compiling data concerning Far Eastern 
timbers. Their work is of value to all these countries in S.E. Asia, for 
the same species of timber is found in many places, although the names 
vary with the local dialects. Rubber is a source of great wealth to 
people in these areas. Mining, next to agriculture, is the most important 
industry in that part of the world. There are deposits of tin, lead, zinc, 
coal, iron, copper, manganese, antimony, gold, silver, tungsten and 
precious stones. 

Tin has been the most important mineral product ; more than half 
the tin ore produced in the world is mined in Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Thailand. From 1801 to 1805 the world production of tin 
averaged 8,300 long tons. For one month, May 1941, the world pro- 
duction was estimated at 22,900 long tons, and for June the estimate 
was 27,700 long tons. In May the production in Malaya was 8,243 tons, 
in the Dutch East Indies 4,935 tons, and in Thailand 1,075 tons. The 
production from Indo-China in May was negligible, owing to political 
difficulties, but under the International Tin Agreement that country 
was entitled to produce 1,588 tons. In 1937 the world production of tin 
was worth {50 million. It would not be easy to find a substitute for the 
metal which is used in the tinplate industry, for solder and for various 
alloys used in engineering work. It is known that a belt of tin ore runs 
along the east coast of Sumatra ; the coast is, toa great extent, covered 
with dense jungle, but in time that will be cleared and the ore will 
become useful for industry. In Thailand, European prospectors have 
found evidence of valuable tin and other mineral deposits. The mines 
in Indo-China and Malaya are by no means exhausted. 

Perhaps my training in scientific subjects enabled me to experience 
a thrill that other tourists missed. Thoughts about the past and future 
engineering work in these regions made the wide plains, the big rivers, 
the swamps, the forests and the jungles appear as a challenge to our 
knowledge of nature and her unchanging laws. At Angkor we saw the 
astonishing evidence of the huge buildings in stone built about ten 
centuries ago. We paced the rectangular corridor on the ground floor 
of Angkor Wat ; in length it totals 2} miles. The walls are built of huge 
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stones. The roof of this temple is higher than that of Notre Dame. Our 
| fellow visitors seemed pleased with suggestions of methods used by the 
builders to move the huge stones, and how they must have floated them 
| down the river, for the only quarries were miles distant. The French 
did splendid work at Angkor. ~— 

| In the numerous islands and in continental lands in South East Asia 
| there are vast natural resources available awaiting the enterprise and 
) organisation that will make them useful for mankind. A tribute must 
| be paid to the good work that has been acomplished by Anglo-Saxon, 
_ Dutch and French administrators, engineers, doctors and business men ; 
_ but probably the greatest factor in the economic development of these 
) lands has been the Chinese. Our long tour convinced us that only a 
fraction of what can be done has been done. We can only hope that 
) there will be active co-operation between nations to improve transport 
—especially roads and navigation—and to use mechanism, as well as 
manual labour, to increase the production of minerals and useful 
vegetation. A knowledge of the terrible mortality, poverty and 
ignorance, that is the fate of millions of natives to-day, makes any 
i thoughtful onlooker anxious to see applied scientists at work in these 
regions. Europeans with experience of the tropics, and of large engineer- 
ing schemes, will be needed to plan and supervise much of the work, 
but the Chinese will vastly outnumber all other nationals in this urgent 
» work of developing natural resources and industries in the Far East. 
C. A. MIDDLETON SMITH. 
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HERE have already been two instances of the Germans landing 
troops under conditions which should have been theoretically 
impossible since it meant transporting comparatively large forces 

over considerable stretches of water in face of superior naval forces. 
| The first of these instances was Norway. The stretch of water to be 
covered, the Skagerrak, is many times broader than the Channel at 
) Dover; the British Fleet was in alliance with the French Fleet but 
| Italy had not then declared herself on the side of Germany. Thus the 
| British Fleet was relatively far more superior to the German Fleet than 
' at present ; risks could be taken more boldly. In face of all these dis- 
advantages, the Germans dared the passage of the Skagerrak and won 
it. Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau with attendant light craft drew the bulk 
‘of the British forces away bya feigned attack upon a British convoy, 
German cruisers escorting transports went right into the Sound, some 
| of them were actually destroyed by Norwegian shore batteries. But 
' under their cover German troops slipped ashore; the Norwegian 
| aerodromes once in German hands, aircraft came powerfully to the help 
| of German land and naval forces. At the back of the German success 
| was their nice appraisement of enemy leadership-capacity. They fore- 
| saw that the very audacity of their stroke, the sheer grim ruthlessness 
| with which they rode roughshod over international law, would take the 
| Allied Supreme Command by surprise, that there would be a period of 
confusion, a slowness to appreciate the new situation which would give 
_to the Germans the chance to consolidate their gains ; moreover, they 
_had undoubtedly noted the failure vigorously and efficiently to patrol 
} the Skagerrak but for which, and provided heavier naval forces had 
been kept within support, their whole scheme of attack would have 
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been frustrated from the very outset. The upshot showed the Germans 
to have been correct in their estimate of the mentality of the otherside. 

The second instance of German troops landed in face of superior naval 
forces was the transport of their Afrika Korps to Lybia. There was a 
stretch of water to be covered of about the same width as the Skagerrak, 
the means taken were very similar, the Italian Fleet was ordered to 
make: a diversion and this led to the Battle’ of Matapan. Whilst the 
British Mediterranean Fleet was rejoicing over a well-won victory, the 
transports conveying the Afrika Korps slipped across to smite grimly 
and effectively at Wavell’s denuded defences, and to ruin the whole 
British plan of campaign for Greece and Jugoslavia by a crashing blow 
on its very spine. 

The seizure by Germany of Crete in face of superior British naval 
forces is a chapter to itself. Here it was a. matter of a purely air-borne 
attack which comes under heading of evasion of naval forces. The two 
significant things are (i) the actual fighting was done exclusively by 
German infantry supported by dive-bombers. The British and Greek 
troops holding the island were troops already “ fought out ’’ after the 
campaign on the Greek mainland ; they had a certain number of tanks, 
and were comparatively well-supported by artillery, whereas the Ger- 
mans had neither tanks nor, save for a few small man-handled guns, any 
artillery. In short, according to theories widely publicised in the Press, 
this was the sort of attack which should have led to the useless holocaust 
of the German infantry. In practice, there was no closely-knit well- 
consolidated line of defence, and the attack developed with such an 
intensity of surprise that there was no chance to improvise one. The 
German infantry, once landed, could infiltrate through gaps in the 
defence and “‘ get in ”’ at the flanks. The value of wheeled or mechanised 
artillery was gravely discounted in the mountainous terrain, the value 
of tanks was similarly discounted, dive-bombers in overwhelming 
superiority, and working in the closest possible liaison with their 
infantry, more than compensated for the German lack of artillery, the 
more so as it was not a matter of shelling properly organised defences 
but of bombing infantry or guns exposed in the open under conditions 
in which the moral effect of this bombing in forcing the defenders to 
keep their heads down far exceeded any actually destructive effects of 
such bombing. (ii) The Navy was successful in preventing any sea-borne 
reinforcement of the attackers, but only at the price of losses which 
give one “ furiously to think.” They illuminate the vulnerability of 
even medium-sized warships to bombing from aircraft in great force, 
operating from nearby bases, and in narrow waters. The British Fleet 
sustained on a single day, from this type of air-attack alone, heavier 
losses than were incurred by the Italian Fleet at Matapan. 

With these three instances in mind, we may pass on to consider the 
problem of the invasion of these isles. In Norway, the Germans were 
favoured by an overwhelming surprise; in Libya, they had the ad- 
vantage of landing their troops in a friendly country. In attempting 
the invasion of these isles they are very unlikely to have surprise ad- 
vantages analogous to those of Norway, and they will be attempting 
the most difficult operation in war, an opposed landing from the sea. 

What makes this operation so difficult is the fact that troops must be 
disembarked from large craft into small craft, these small craft must 
then make their way to the beaches whether under power or propelled 
by sails or oars, and during all this period, whilst they are getting near 
enough for men to clamber out or for tanks to descend ramps under their 
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| own power, the men or machines on the small craft are utterly helpless 


to protect themselves against enemy fire. Even a light shell will go 


| through a tank, machine-gun bullets will go through normal steel 
| plating such as that of a destroyer like tissue paper. Various means 
| can, of course, be suggested to counteract these disadvantages—night 
) attacks, “ blinding ”’ by artificial fog, the use of amphibious tanks, or 
) of specially armoured lighters for disembarking infantry or stores. 


Night attacks, or blinding by artificial fog, have their own special 


| disadvantages in the way of confusion and loss of control. But the gun, 
firing from a concealed position ashore, will always have the odds 
whether in accuracy of fire or of security from enemy fire heavily in its 
| favour. The gun is stationary, elements of calibration and of ranging 


can be calculated almost with mathematical accuracy. But aircraft 


) cannot lay down a “ predicted barrage,” ships using covering fire sway 
with wind and wave and tide, they can calculate their “ rolling period,” 
intricate ranging appliances can give to them a high degree of accuracy 
' in shooting, but the odds will still be in favour of the gunner who shoots 
from an absolutely stable surface. Moreover, the gun is an almost 
q infinitesimal target compared with the ship, and whereas nothing but a 


direct hit upon the gun will knock it out, a direct hit upon the ship will 
_ knock out her and the men and guns on board her. Very similar con- 
_ siderations apply to air attack. If the guns have been properly camou- 
| flaged, the man behind the gun will see the aeroplane long before the 
men on the aeroplane see him, the gunner can use range-finders, pre- 


 dictors, and the like. The airman’s only chance of a hit is to swoop down 
_ almost until he is touching his target, dive-bombing, and then it is the 
| matter of a split second, and the airman must trust to his eye and his 


sense of judgment. 

To land successfully in face of a well-organised defence there must be 
one or other of two preconditions, (i) an overwhelming surprise, (ii) a 
covering fire, whether from ships or from bombers, on such scale and 


| intensity as completely to paralyse the fire-power of the defence, in 


which case troops, guns, tanks, stores can be thrown ashore easily 


| enough, the problem to be solved becomes a purely mechanical one. 
| Surprise may take the form of new methods of attack. Consider 
' Alexander’s siege of Tyre. In comparison with the social resources then 
| available, the task of the Germans in building, say, a tunnel from Calais 
_ to Dover, or a gigantic pontoon bridge spanning the same area, would 


not be greater than Alexander’s feat in building his mole. The building 
of this mole was an epic of skill and heroism in devising means of attack 
and defence. But in the long run, superior resources in attack, wielded 
with skill and unfaltering determination, beat down the heroic defence. 
The mole was completed. Tyre fell. Efforts at weapon-surprise will not 


| be confined to any particular weapon or method. We must expect new 


specially conceived types of surface warships, amphibious tanks, 


| armoured small craft specially fitted with cranes, ramps, etc., for 


swiftly unloading men, machines and stores. The Germans are sure 


| to try to make their landings under conditions to preserve mobility. 
| The problem can be thus stated. Troops thrown ashore, even if they 


make good their landing, have nothing but what a man can carry on 
his own body, or what a tank or lorry or S.P. gun can carry in the way 


_ of ammunition or fuel in its own tanks or lockers—this is assuming that 


the tank or lorry or S.P. gun has been landed under its own power down 


an inclined ramp. There is, however, always the danger that (a) the 


troops landed will be counter-attacked before reserve supplies of fuel 
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and munition, or reinforcements of any kind can reach them, (b) some — 
sudden weather-change can cut off the troops landed from the ships — 
which are their floating bases. To guard against these contingencies, 7 
every effort must be made to land reserve supplies of fuel, munitions, | 
etc., at the earliest opportunity ; moreover, to accumulate dumps ~ 
is not enough, there must be means of transport, lorries, etc., to © 
enable a continuous flow of replenishments of fuel and munitions, 7 
supplies of all kinds, to reach the front line. In France, German ~ 
mechanised columns profiting from the unorganised defence were able © 
to push far ahead living “‘ on the country.” In Russia, where the defence ~ 
was well organised, similar attempts proved disastrous. 

We must distinguish between an invasion of Britain designed to 
achieve the conquest of these isles and raids designed merely to hamper, * 
our war-effort. The Admiralty has always refused to give any guarantee | 
against raids by small enemy forces ; the Territorial Force, as originally 7 
designed by Lord Haldane in 1908, was meant as a safeguard against ~ 
such raids. The basis of the assumption was to force the enemy, if he 
meant serious damage, to use a force of at least 70,000 men. Any force 
larger than this could be intercepted by the Navy. In the Great War, — 
up to the crisis of 1918, eight divisions were kept at home to deal with © 
possible enemy landings. This meant a force of some 200,000 men. | 
Since those days, with the Channel ports in German hands, our security ~ 
against invasion has relatively deteriorated, defence cannot be left to © 
the Navy and Air Force, nor can it be accepted that raids designed to 
hamper our war-effort are the principal and only danger. 

For Hitler, the successful invasion of this country represents a world- — 
shaking victory won at a fell swoop. Britain out, then America will be 
isolated, and between the twin menace of a German-dominated Europe 
and a Japan-dominated Far East. If there is one thing certain, itisthat © 
Hitler not only thoroughly grasps the immensity of the prize which will 
reward successful invasion but that he will strain every nerve to achieve 
again with Britain what he has already achieved with France, i.e. to 
knock out Britain before America is ready, even if she be willing, to join 
wholeheartedly in the struggle. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that only a very small fraction of the vast American industrial 
resources are at present mobilised, and that to mobilise them on any 
scale really worth talking about will take at least another year. If 
Hitler can inflict upon Russia such heavy blows as materially to reduce 
the counter-offensive strength of the Russian fighting forces then, in 
the coming Spring, he will be able to throw practically his full forces 
against this island. Mr. Churchill, in his speech of September 3oth, 
warned wisely against the popular tendency to underrate Germany’s 
strength, or to belittle the invasion peril. It is a very real one, one 
which may become actual at any moment between now and the Sprin 
of 1942. 
" From the military standpoint, Hitler’s decision to eliminate Russia 
before ‘involving himself in the hazardous enterprise of a full-scale 
invasion of Britain was an eminently sound one. The plight of the 
German Army if suddenly attacked by Russia in the rear whilst 
struggling with one foot in Britain and one in the sea would have been 
hopeless. It is a sign not of the “‘ folly ” of the German war-leadership, 
but of its strength and ruthlessness, that the decision to attack Russia 
was apparently taken without hesitation and with full knowledge of all 
its hazards. Foreseeing our Air offensive against them, the Germans 
dared virtually to strip themselves of aircraft in the West for the sake 
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of completing the destruction of the Russian Army. With the full 
knowledge of the secret submerged strength of Communism in Germany 
they dared all the depressing effect of incessant air-attacks upon the 
moral of the German people, and the opportunities this would give for 
Communism in Germany to increase and multiply. The skilful heroic 
resistance of the Russians must not blind us to the fact that the Russian 
Armies have undoubtedly sustained heavy blows, and that our own 
means of affording help are limited by transport considerations. Every- 
one knows how Hitler isolated Poland, the Siegfried Line held off the 
Allies in the West, there were no means other than bombing, the in- 
adequacy of which we can see for ourselves with Germany at the present 
juncture, for helping Poland. Unfortunately, this situation has been 
largely repeated with Russia. A heavily guarded sea-coast plus inade- 
quate measures of military preparation holds off the British Army as 
in 1939 the Siegfried Line held off the Allied Armies, the Baltic is a 
German lake, the Dardanelles is barred to us, the Murmansk Railway 
cut by the Finns, the Trans-Siberian Railway means a 3,000-mile haul 
along a single-tracked railway on top of a voyage of equal length from 
San Francisco to Vladivostock. The Trans-Iranian Railway now 
happily in our hands was built for Persian traffic needs, not for munition- 
ing a great empire. From London to the coast means a three-months’ 
voyage after which, and until the line has been largely reconstructed, 
but the merest trickle of what is needed can move along it. Mr. Churchill. 
when he spoke of the transport problem as representing the limit of our 
help to Russia, had undoubtedly these facts in mind. We must emulate 
his courage in realising their importance. We must realise, moreover, 
that Germany’s “ shortage in the air’”’ is due to the concentration of 
her Air strength against Russia. It is not suggested by any responsible 
authority that Anglo-American aircraft production equals that of 
Germany, and Germany’s air-losses against Russia estimated at 3,000 
machines are not more than a single month’s German production. 
Moreover, we must reckon with the mobility of air-power, with Ger- 
many’s ability to switch over her vast air strength from east to west at 
will. She has in the west no lack of well-equipped aerodromes and 
supply dumps in readiness. To make the switch-over is a matter merely 
of flying aircraft from the one theatre to the other, and then “ tuning- 
up’ machines and crews. Our own position is very different. 

Mr. Churchill on September 30th explained that Germany, even with 
her pre-occupation with Russia, could attack via Spain or in the Middle 
East, or attempt an invasion, and could undertake all three campaigns 
in formidable strength. The position in the Spring of 1942 is likely to 
be even more serious. The Russian Army may by that time have sus- 
tained such heavy losses in men and material, trained men and first- 
class material, as heavily to discount its strength. Hitler will then be 
in a position to menace two regions almost equally vital, forcing us to 
divide our forces: the Caucasian and Irakian oil areas with ipso facto 
a menace to India, simultaneously with a threat against Syria and 
Egypt ; the threat of invasion of Britain herself. We shall have to be 
equally strong in all these menaced areas, and we cannot afford a 
setback in either. 

It is with the invasion problem we are principally concerned here. 
First we must dismiss certain comfortable illusions. Some people say 
that Germany could never land a great army in Britain, for she has not 
shipping enough. This is nonsense. The Admiralty allowance of 3 tons 
per man for troop transport applies to the long voyage to India ; fora 
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short voyage an allowance of 1 ton per man is ample, and with specially 
arranged craft you could squeeze in three to five men per ton. Think 
how many men you can get into a troop-carrying ’plane! It is equally 
an illusion to rely upon passive means of defence such as mine-fields. 
They can be fished up just as easily as they are laid down. Invasion, if 
made, will certainly be supported by great air-superiority, and we must 
expect specially built types of surface warships. In view of the losses 
sustained by the Navy off Crete it would be an heroic folly to trust 
defence exclusively to existing types of British surface warships. Such 
a policy might easily mean losses on such a scale as to affect injuriously 
our general command of the sea. For patrolling the Channel it is better 
to rely upon light craft. A sea-going M.T.B. can destroy a German 
transport just as easily as a cruiser, but she is herself an infinitesimal 
target for dive-bombers, and if destroyed she can be replaced fairly 
easily. The role of our heavy craft should be to protect the light craft 
from interference by enemy heavyweights. So far as possible they 
should be held in reserve. We need a powerful efficient Home Defence 
Army first to force the enemy to make attempted invasion on such a 
large scale that he cannot evade our naval forces, second to give us the 
chance of getting our second wind in event of any naval disaster due to 
the development by the enemy of surprise means of naval attack. 
Assume, for instance, the enemy to have wiped out half our fleet. 
Then, if there is no powerful Home Defence Army, the enemy makes 
his invasion, seizes our naval bases, and it’s all up with the British 
Empire. But assuming us to have a powerful land defence, the enemy 
invasion can be held off, new programmes of naval construction can be 
rushed through to meet the new naval danger, older surviving ships can 
be reconstructed or strengthened, we have a chance to regain our naval 
supremacy even if it has been temporarily lost. 

Invasion once launched, we must expect terrific air attacks covering 
the landing of the troops and directed towards hindering the concen- 
tration of our reserves for counter-attack ; we must also expect air- 
borne attacks against vital centres. The best means of defence would 
be, apart from naval.and air activities, (i) the vigilant patrolling of 
every inch of coast whether a probable landing ground or not. Should 
invasion materialise successfully, we shall probably find it to be a 
matter of a small band of picked German infantry slipping through at 
some “‘impossible’’ and therefore unguarded landing-place. (ii) 
Vigilant patrolling against parachutists and the like. It is imperative 
that parachutists should be counter-attacked before they have had 
time to consolidate positions. For this, infantry patrols are necessary 
and they must be well-officered patrols. (iii) The country must be 
“roped off’? in zones by means of lines of blockhouses. There is 
nothing new in “ area-warfare.”’ Kitchener had to deal with the 
problem in South Africa versus Boer guerillas, the Navy has had to 
deal with it in the shape of the guerre de course. Kitchener met the 
menace of Boer guerillas with intangible lines of communication, 
absence of definite front, by the blockhouse and the “drive” ; the 
Navy used against guerre de course the policy of “ stations.” Should the 
Germans force a landing, our policy should be first immediately to drive 
them out by a counter-attack. But should this fail, it becomes of para- 
mount importance to limit the scale of the penetration, to pen them 
into a particular zone, and then to smash them by a counter-attack so 
soon as reserves can be accumulated. 

Patrolling, local counter-attacks, the manning of blockhouses, 
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“should be the function of the Home Guard, large-scale counter-attacks 
should be the function of the Regular Army. The Romans had a story 
of a dispute between the stomach, the brain, thé\heart, the hand, 
etc., as to which was the most important. The moral of the story was 
that they were all dependent upon one another. It is the same with 
Air Force, Navy, and Army. The literary airman, the literary seaman, 
the literary soldier, is so full of the importance of his own speciality 
that he begrudges to the other Services their rightful share of the 
national war effort. Similarly the literary industrialist is so full of the 
importance of having men in factories that he forgets these factories 
will be useless if they are destroyed or fall into enemy hands for lack of 
fighting men to defend them. Army, Navy, Air Force are all interde- 
pendent, as are the men in the fields and the factories, and those in the 
fighting Services. It is the function of good leadership to provide the 
balanced all-round war effort needed. 

| VicTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 
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-¥ MUCH doubt whether more than a tiny fraction of our people were 
[ove until the judgments of the House of Lords in the Liversedge 
case were reported in a few trustworthy newspapers, like The Times 
and Manchester Guardian, that the Home Secretary exercises the power 
of arresting and detaining during his pleasure any British citizen high 
or low, rich or poor, including Members of Parliament, without giving 
his reasons even to his own Advisory Committee. But since Lord 
Atkin in his brilliant dissenting judgment said he had heard arguments 
from counsel for the Crown against the prisoner which would have been 
acceptable to the servile judges of Charles I, and since he demonstrated 
how strained a construction against the liberties of the subject has been 
‘placed by our judges on the wording of the Regulation (with results 
Teminding him of Humpty Dumpty’s statement to Alice: ‘‘ when I 
use a word, it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more nor 
less ’’) ; since then, I say, thousands of innocent patriots have begun 
to wonder if they are still living in a free country, seeing that in Lord 
Atkin’s words “ one of the pillars of liberty has been pulled down.” 

It was supposed by anxious Members of Parliament that there were 
two real safeguards against the arrest and detention of harmless and 
innocent individuals including themselves. They imagined in the first 
Place that the Home Secretary would always, or almost always, take 
the advice of his Advisory Committee, and secondly that in case there 
was a difference of opinion he would furnish them with his reasons for 
neglecting their advice. The Regulation had in fact been altered, as 
a supposed, for this very purpose. But the Courts have now decided 
‘that the Home Secretary can keep his reasons to himself, and that he — 
alone is to judge whether his reasons are reasonable. 

- On November 26th, during the debate on the Address, Sir Irving 
Albery and Sir Archibald Southby moved an amendment reflecting the 
grave concern now felt in the House of Commons at the “ abolition ” 
by the Law Lords “ of any judicial safeguard for the liberty of the 
‘subject against an arbitrary act of the Executive,” and asking that the 
Regulation be modified to ensure that ‘‘ beyond a definite period the 
‘continued detention of any person shall be subject to a right of appeal 
to an independent tribunal.” I should certainly have thought that the 
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Home Secretary and his colleagues would have been only too glad to 
meet the very moderate wishes of so many members of the House after 
hearing the persuasive arguments of the mover and seconder. But the | 
Labour Party had already determined to oppose any change, and their | 
views were expressed by several speakers. One military M.P. said that | 
in a time of national emergency “ public danger is of more importance | 
than private liberty,” but added, “ so long as that liberty is regulated | 
by this House.’” A Welsh member thought that the Home Secretary | 
should ‘‘ stretch his net” to catch those who supported the Munich ~ 
policy, forgetting that it was backed by practically the whole House of © 
Commons. Most of the speakers were for the amendment, and there ~ 
were several references to Gestapo methods. 4 
When Mr. Herbert Morrison rose to wind up the debate, he began by |} 
saying that he was in the habit of examining all the papers in connec- © 
tion with every proposed order for detention individually with great 
care, realising that he must satisfy himself that every detention is © 
reasonable. On the other-hand it has been stated and not denied that © 
in nearly 150 cases he has overruled his Advisory Committee, though © 
they have interviewed each arrested person and he had not, and though | 
he has always given them all the facts which were supposed to justify | 
the arrest. It appears also that there are at least a hundred persons | 
imprisoned under the Regulation against the advice of the Advisory |} 
Committee. Granted that Mr. Morrison is an able and conscientious | 
man, a good administrator and a hard worker, he has as Home Secre- }{ 
tary in time of war an enormous amount of important work, and this | 
must surely suffer if he is constantly trying to decide whether a particu- } 
lar person, unknown to him, whom he has never seen, ought to be © 
arrested on suspicion and deprived of his liberty for an unlimited period. | 
Would it not be far better, if the House of Commons wishes to take care 
of the liberties of citizens, including those of its own members of whose ~ 
privileges it has always been jealous, to appoint a special Minister for © 
this sole purpose, who could be present at the meetings of the Advisory | 
Committee and hear what each arrested person has to say in his own | 
defence ? 
Mr. Morrison, however, says that, in addition to the facts which he | 
and the Advisory Committee have before them, he has also wider ex- 
perience acquired from police and security reports to the Home Office, 
and that the disagreements between him and the Committee “ are not 
on facts.’ They are reasons of state, and the Minister who refuses to | 
give his reasons should only be subject to the House of Commons. He 
will not consent to any limitation of his powers. At present he is 
“properly armed with due legal authority.’”’ Further, “if the House 
thought that my powers should be so limited that I could not properly 
answer for the security of the country, I would sooner go back whence 
I came than go through the farce of appearing to hold an office of ~ 
responsibility which the House was preventing me from discharging | 
properly.” é 
» Mr. Morrison is a responsible Minister. He can be dismissed by the 
House.of Commons. , He is not independent of the Cabinet. But there | 
are also other persons not responsible Ministers, not Members of 
Parliament, entitled Regional Commissioners. In reply to Dr. Russell 
‘Thomas, Mr. Morrison said: ‘It is the case that a Regional Com- 
missioner can detain under these Regulations, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Secretary of State after a very short period. That would 
include a Member of Parliament ; but it would have to be confirmed 
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ithin a very short period.” At this point Sir T. Moore asked : “‘ What 
would be the position if a Regional Commissioner detained the Home 
Secretary himself? ’”’ Mr. Morrison replied : ‘‘ It may be that in certain 
circumstances, if I went wrong, he could do so; but if I had advised 
him not to proceed against a Member of Parliament, I do not think I 

_ should have to advise him not to detain me.” 
In conclusion Mr. Morrison promised to “‘ administer the Regulation 


_ with care, circumspection, and a proper regard both for the liberty of 


the subject and the security of my country.” As to the amendment, he 


- went on, “it would be better for the House to divide now in order that 


the country may know where we all stand on this vital issue.’’ Would it 
_ bea free vote ? asked a Member. ‘“‘ There will be no free vote,’’ was the 


_ reply ; “it will be a vote on the Address.”’ This, of course, meant that 


_ the House could not express its feelings in the lobby. No responsible 


_ person wished to throw out the Government, and the amendment was 
withdrawn. But the mover and seconder have since written to The 
Times explaining their action and intentions : 


We do not dispute the Home Secretary’s right to endeavour to obtain 
a vote in the House under conditions which would be most favourable 
to himself. It was, and remains, our intention to obtain a vote in the 
House on this issue on an occasion more directly involving the Govern- 
ment Department concerned. 


In a House of Commons composed so largely of placemen and 
nominees it is well that two independent members of the Conservative 
Party should be vigilant and active in asserting our fundamental 
liberties. It is well, too, that a judge of great weight, experience and 
acumen, should draw attention, as Lord Shaw did in a similar case 


_ during the last war, to the analogous claims of Charles I, who demanded 
_ as his prerogative the right to arrest his critics in and out of Parliament 
_ without cause shown. It is curious that he was compelled to bow to 


Parliament by the Scottish invasion ; whereas the main reason which 
is supposed to justify Parliament in bowing to the Home Secretary is 
the possibility of a German invasion. 

Until the advent of Dora in 1914 it was a commonplace of historians, 
jurists and judges from the Glorious Revolution onwards, that the 
Common Law rights asserted by Magna Charta and confirming statutes, 
followed by the Petition of Right and perfected by the Habeas Corpus 


_ Act, were the inalienable rights of Englishmen and could only be sus- 
_ pended if at all by an express Act of Parliament. No such enactment 


_ was passed either in the last war or in this. The Defence of the Realm 
Acts contain no such provision,-and it is very likely that many of the 
_ thousands of regulations and orders, hastily drawn by clerks in White- 
hall and issued by Controllers, would be invalidated if challenged in the 
Courts. Can it, for example, be contended that a regulation, which has 
the result of damaging food or needlessly restricting its supply, is 
carrying out a power to issue regulations for the purpose of improving 
and increasing our supplies of food? I ask these questions, not only 
with the humility of the student, but with some practical knowledge 
of the controversies which arose over Dora during and after the last 
war; and I call attention to the situation revealed in the debate on the 
Address because I am convinced that Regulation 18B ought to be 


revised. 
F. W. Hirst. 


HENRY NEVINSON. 


service, crowded with great adventures undertaken for great F 
causes. He worked as a young man at Toynbee Hallandlearned | 
at first hand the life of the slums. Caring greatly for youth he worked | 


IN sevice ero death is a loss to the world. His life was one.of . | 


at various schemes concerned with their welfare. He became a writer 
and won recognition, but his life rapidly became based upon wider 
activities. He went to the Greek and Turkish War in 1897, and later 
to the Boer War, being in Ladysmith during the siege. He acted asa 
war correspondent whenever possible and for a period of more than 
thirty years there were few wars at which he was not present. Yet no 
man realised more fully war’s evil and futility ; none more earnestly 
tried to forward the cause of international peace. His war despatches 
were written with great distinction. They were attractive for their 
style, and their sincerity. and truth obtained general recognition. 
Perhaps the most wonderful achievement of this great-hearted man was 
his exposure of the Portuguese slave trade in Angola and the Cocoa 
Islands. It is in itself an epic story. He made a lonely journey through 
the dense forests of Central Africa following the dolorous way by which 
the slaves were taken to a captivity as horrible as any recorded in 
human history. His journey was attended by great personal dangers. 
Not only did he suffer for years afterwards from tropical diseases but 
his life was in peril from the machinations of men interested in the evil 
trade. I have heard from his lips the story of the attempt to poison him 
on the eve of his departure home. He was carried dangerously ill to 
his ship. In the year following his return from Africa (1906) he pub- 
lished A Modern Slavery, a book which aroused the conscience of this 
and other countries and brought him the only reward he sought—the 
abolition of the system within a few years. When he went on this 
mission he was 50 years old. There remained for him another thirty-five 
years of crowded life. His chivalrous spirit took him to many far 
distant places where men struggled against oppression—to Moscow 
during the revolution in 1906, frequently to the Balkans taking relief ; 
to the Caucasus and Georgia. In the last war his work took him to the 
Dardanelles, Salonika, Egypt and many other places. 

Nevinson made important contributions to literature which secure 
his recognition as a writer of great distinction. He was a splendid 
stylist and a master of irony. He used the medium of the essay with 
great effect. For many years he wrote, whenever in England, a weekly 
article for the old Nation, then under the editorship of H. W. Massing- 
ham. Many of these articles were reprinted in various books which 
Nevinson published and they give him a high place—perhaps the 
highest—amongst contemporary essayists. Certain features of them all 
are notable. One was his intense love of beauty. This was shown in the 
exquisite article upon Athens in the September number of THE Con- 
TEMPORARY Review. Another was his power to use irony with deadly 
effect as a crusader against evil things, but in other cases with gentle 
humour which took the sting from criticism and indeed conveyed 
affection. Such an essay was one entitled ‘‘ Goodbye America,” published 
on his return from Washington after the naval conference. His auto- 
biography in three volumes would in itself secure his place amongst 
the great writers of his day, for, apart from the charm of its style and 
the compelling interest of his adventures, it is a contribution of great 
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_ importance to the history of our times and will become a source book 


i: on certain questions. 

| As Nevinson was a member of the Council of Bembridge School and 
_ often stayed there I was able to see the instant appeal which he made 
| to boys. His addresses held them fascinated and greatly enlarged their 
_ sympathies. On one occasion he denounced Safety First as the most 
cowardly motto ever invented and ridiculed it as a guide to life. He 
told stories of horses and ants, based upon his experience in Central 
Africa, which will never fade from the memory of those who heard them. 
_ As a speaker he made an equal appeal to audiences of all kinds. He 
frequently appeared on the platform to fight for human causes—justice 
to women, the ending of the horrible chapter of the Black and Tans in 
Ireland, peace for the Balkans, and a hundred others. He could always 
be counted upon to support any protest against injustice of any kind. 
_ He went on deputations to ministers, he wrote letters to the Press, he 
spoke from innumerable platforms. He was apt to say that he always 
_ found himself associated in these matters with the same people. They 

were a small body and he labelled them the stage army of the good. 
In conversation Nevinson was most attractive. He always showed 
an amazing modesty about himself and his achievements and listened 
with courtesy to the views of others. During the years of his association 
' with the Nation, its brilliant editor held a weekly luncheon of the con- 
tributors at the National Liberal Club. They were very stimulating and 
attractive meetings. Frequently there appeared at the round table 
visitors from other countries, especially America. Nevinson found great 
delight in the exchange of views, the tossing of thoughts with friends, 
as Bacon puts it. But his modesty and courteous deference never meant 
that he was not sure of his own course or the principles that controlled 
it. When fighting for Woman’s Suffrage or human liberty or against 
cruelty he became ruthléss. He greatly admired Massingham and loved 
to write for an editor with whose views he was so much in sympathy. 
He was critical of some of the details that he insisted upon. One of these 
was the rule of anonymity for the writers of articles. Nevinson felt that 
he gave of his best in the things he wrote and thought it due to the 
writer that they should be signed. He thought, too, that the public 
should know-the names of the authors of the things they read. He was 
a very clear writer. He thought that all good writing should be simple 
to understand. JI remember that at a Nation meeting he read some 
paragraphs from an article by Middleton Murry and challenged anyone 
to say what they meant. To him, he said, they were quite meaningless. 
In his early life at Christ Church Nevinson came under the influence 
of Ruskin, who was then Slade Professor of Art. The influence, which 
was lifelong, partly shaped his career. It fanned the flame of his 
enthusiasm for social reform. One of the most affecting speeches I have 
heard was addressed to the Ruskin Society two years ago. He was then 
ill and his voice was weak, but it vibrated with a noble passion and few 
who heard it will forget his tribute to one he described as his master. 
Shortly before the present war he wrote to me about a book on Ruskin 
which he had just received. He had recently been abroad and realised 
the misery which preceded the war. “. . . How exquisite the drawings 
are! His drawings and paintings were enough to fill anyone’s whole 
life, and how much besides he accomplished! Even as a boy what skill 
and feeling! There has been no one like him, and it is a glory of my life 
that I saw and spoke to him. ... The perpetual horror of wars and the 
misery of all peoples, Jews, Czechs (with whom I was in the summer), 
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s 4 — 
Spaniards and Chinese, spreads depression and horror everywhere.” — |) 


His feeling for beauty, encouraged by his love for Ruskin, was ever 
with him. He went on one occasion with a few friends to the British 
Museum and there spent an afternoon examining some of the 18,000 
water-colour drawings by Turner which are enshrined there—perhaps 
I should say entombed. They were dug out for our inspection and’his ~ 
delight in them was unlimited. With equal zest he read many of the — 
notes which Ruskin had made on them, for the latter had devoted © 


weeks to their examination and classification. It still remains for them ' | 


to be made generally available for the public good. . 
A few weeks ago I wrote to tell him that I was preparing a little | 
anthology of poems in honour of Ruskin, and I asked if he would con- ~ 


tribute one of them. He replied immediately, telling me that he would a | 
not like to be excluded from such a memorial and sending me a touching | jf 
poem. Two of the verses referred to a recent attack upon Ruskin by |) 


an unnamed critic and the advisers of the publishers regarded them as 
libellous. I sent the poem back with their report. I do not think it 
surprised him, and he made important alterations. The second version 
did not however escape condemnation by the same censors and I had 
to ask for a third edition. He omitted two verses and altered a third, 
and the poem now reads as follows : 


O master, I am one of the very few 

Who grasped your living hand and saw you smile, 
And who in Christ Church with glad reverence knew 
When you yourself passed up the cathedral aisle. 


I heard your living voice so still, so glowing, 
That when it ceased the crowding audience all 
In silence held our breath, as hardly knowing 
Whether to cheer or let the silence fall. 


There was a time when on a mountain height 

In the next room I heard your footstep stirring, 
And knew you watched the closing hinge of night, 
How snow lay “ matt ’’ before the sun’s appearing. 


O master of the hand, the heart, the head, 
Long, long ago indignant past control 
At all your many critics once you said 
“They wash the dirty linen of their soul.” 


This version removed all difficulties. A special interest must always 
attach to it. They are the last verses he wrote and they show that at 
the end of his long life he remembered with undiminished reverence one 


who had given him inspiration and leadership. At the end of the poem . 


he wrote these last words to me: .“ Any libel here would lie against 
Ruskin himself, and it is late alas!’’ The incident he refers to in the 
second verse of this poem he described in prose fifty years ago: ‘ I well 
ftemember how in the last lecture of one course he so overwhelmed us 
with solemn awe that when he closed his book no one moved or spoke. 
We sat there absolutely silent. We no more thought of the usual 
thunder of applause than’we should have thought of clapping an angel’s 
song that makes the heavens be mute.” 

Nevinson had a great contemporary who resembled him in many 
ways, R. B. Cunninghame Graham. It was my privilege on one occasion 
to entertain them together. I realised their kinship. Neither had 
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e ated when necessary to defy public opinion and governments. 
‘Each had gone to the far places of the world and had faced death for a 
‘cause. Both had enlarged the boundaries of human freedom. They 
; eared for the same things and spoke the same language. Nevinson loved 
Beethoven and at his own request the Allegretto to the Seventh Sym- 
phony was played at his funeral. I have been struck in reading bio- 
| graphies of the many notable men who have found solace in Beethoven, 
| as for instance Epstein, who pays tribute to him in his book Let there 
be Sculpture—a book too little noticed in this country. It is not sur- 
| prising that Nevinson loved the great musician for he loved beauty in 
_all its forms—prose and poetry, music and art, mountain and river. His 
life was a great piece of music, for it was devoted to noble causes and 
he sought ever to bring to the forgotten and the unknown, to the poor 
and the oppressed, not only liberty and justice, but human sympathy, 
‘fellowship and affection. He was, as Heine said of himself, ‘‘ a soldier 
in the army of humanity.” 

ha J. HowarD WHITEHOUSE. 


" HISTORY, EXPERIENCE AND 
' PROGRESS. 


ta ISTORY is Past Politics—Politics, Present History ’’—these 
I H press so delighted an American University audience that they 
4 inscribed them (in letters of gold ?) over the main entrance of 
Biheir Library. Thisdefinition of Freeman’s, though doubtlessincomplete 
(for why exclude Culture-History, the other moiety of the human 
_record?), covers much of the ground, and suggests that for which I 
especially plead. For I believe that in our troubled life of the present we 
may find deeper and better guidance and encouragement in History than 
_ we usually discover—by the simple process of ignoring thesubject. Had 
_ we not despised and neglected vital teachings of the past we might have 
_ averted some of the most tragic errors of our own times. And we should 
‘not have given a fresh meaning to the lament of the Iron Duke, a century 
ago, on the fall of Charles X—“ There would seem to be no such thing 
as Political Experience.” And many other things this experience 
k (otherwise History) supplies. Thus, for instance, it not only warns us 
_ against “‘ setting up a government by priests,” as Wellington phrased 
mat,“ with James II before him,” but cautions us to remember the “ race 
factor ’’ in all state-construction, modification, rearrangement, or ex- 
pansion. Underlying everything in national existence is the race. 
_ Attempts to ignore or suppress this factor will usually, ultimately, fail, 
_ producing deep and stern reaction, and leading to successful revolt. 
_ At the time of the Crimean War a great European statesman noted 
_ that among the anti-Russian Powers and forces of the moment some 
_ were trying to treat Russia ke a caput mortuum, which could be “ out- 
raged without fear of consequences.” He prophesied disaster for such a 
‘policy, and he was not far wrong. The Bismarckian Germany, the 
_ humiliation of Austria in 66, the defeat of France in ’70-’71, even the 
- Cavourian Italy—and so much else—owe not a little to the revengeful 
_ —or grateful—Russia of Alexander II and Gorchakov. To the same 
_ cause Britain is indebted for the next half-century of steady Russian 
_ unfriendliness, ever increasing its menace to India through Central 
_ Asia, and ever threatening British interests, and protégés, in the Near 
East and Middle East. 
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History’s “ racial’? warnings (we may call them) involve a cautior 
against the forced inclusion in political structures, or states, of large 
foreign or disaffected elements, hostile to the dominant race. 
Croats in Yugoslavia and the Slovaks in Czechoslovakia—the Poles in 
the Russia and the Prussia-Germany of former days—and the non 
Magyar elements in the Hungary-Kingdom, the Magyar Orszag, of the — 
Dual Monarchy—were all examples of this. In the Austrian, half of | 
the Hapsburg realm no concessions, however liberal, could disarm } 
the fierce separatism of the Czechs in the North and of the Serbs in the |} 
South. And from this very powder-magazine in South-Slav lands the | 
devouring fires of 1914 were kindled. | 

Not unconnected with all this is the suggestion of Modern History, 
especially from the Colonial World, as to ‘‘ Spheres of Influence,” 
“ Interest.’’ For, just as Plato found social and civic justice in 
segregation of duties and functions and classes, and in doing one 
appropriate and assigned work, and not interfering with the callings o 
work of others, so the History of this Modern World, essentially divers 
and competitive, has frequently and urgently suggested a reasonable 
segregation of interests and influences. If such spheres—Russian and | 
non-Russian—had, for instance, been recognised in the Balkans, be- | 
tween 1890 and 1914—even on the tentative lines of 1880-90 (an | 
era of wiser statesmanship)—the catastrophic situations of 1914, of | 
1912-13, even of 1908-9, might well have been avoided. The partition | 
of Africa (mainly in 1884-99) was accomplished without a single armed 
conflict between European Powers—thanks, very largely, perhaps j 
mainly, to influence- and interest-spheres. This gigantic metamor- 
phosis—the Europeanising, without war, of the darkest of continents, 
of eleven millions of square miles—is one of the outstanding object 
lessons of recent history. O sz sic ommia. 

In this great Colonial chapter of human development (and especially | 
in its recent phases, since about 1880) Europeans have been doing a } 
notable work for the education and elevation of native races. Here is | 
what Gladstone would have called “a design of Providence for the } 
amelioration of mankind.” Here is what some Portuguese (in their } 
first great Oceanic Colonial Age) expressed with such enthusiasm—the } 
belief that even the negroes of Africa were to be “ fellow-heirs and 
fellow-members ”’ of the great civilised body (which to them was the 
Christian Church). Thus St. Paul’s vision of history in the Ephesian | 
encyclical was to be more fully realised—a fresh ‘‘ revelation of the } 
mystery which in other generations was not made known ’’—an ever | 
fuller inclusion of Gentile nations within the people chosen of Heaven. 

Whatever the sins, negligences, and ignorances of the European in j} 
the Colonial World of Africa and Asia, if not of America, he has, in bulk, } 
rescued the native from worse oppression, often from extermination— } 
has given him a better lot in life—and has set him on the road to a fuller | 
prosperity. “ Colonising is Missionising,” said one of the chief Con- } 
tinental leaders and organisers of Colonial progress, some thirty years | 
ago. And this has become increasingly true. Every normal European | 
Government more and more recoils from the brutal conceptions of mere | 
exploitation, worthy only of Arab slave-dealers. More and more | 
Europeans recognise the merits, the claims, the promising future, of the | 
nobler native races. It is a remarkable historic reversal of judgments | 
and of tendencies, almost incredible to men of a past not so remote. 
“ Behold I work a work in your days, a work ye shall in no wise believe, | 
though a man declare it unto you.” Even in the present turmoil of 
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‘ a war, and among the disillusions of the most recent past, the 

istory of earlier times has an encouraging word to say about peaceful 
‘co-operation of states and people. The Wilsonian League of Nations 
was a melancholy failure—largely because it crystallised and “ froze ”’ 
what should have been melted and re-shaped. Thus it never properly 
faced the task, clearly assigned to it, of acting, in some sort as a Court 
of Appeal to remedy impracticable, unwise, and unjust conditions. And 
‘yet it had been called into being to help a world in which there were 
‘many such conditions. But at any rate it was at first a vigorous, and 
even colossal, new experiment on a road which had been tried, once and 
again, a road which has often seemed to men full of promise. The 
inchoate quasi-federation of medizeval Christendom in the Church—the 
Grand Design of Henri IV and of Sully, with its “ glorious’”’ hope of 
“equitable distribution ’—the Holy Alliance of Tsar Alexander I (in 
origin, surely, not an ignoble ideal)—-were famous strivings towards 
such International Agreement. Still happier, maybe (though, or 
because, more modestly conceived), was the fortunately vague Gentle- 
men’s Understanding, linking together the Great Powers of our Con- 
tinent in the nineteenth century, and particularly in the last years of 
the nineteenth century, known as The Concert of Europe. Unpretentious 
in its aims, claims, and work—quietly practical—and governed with a 
measure of good sense and just judgment—this Concert was at times a 
real help to Europe and Christendom. Limited as it was to the front 
rank states it escaped some of the worst difficulties of the Soczété des 
Nations, with its large clientéle of little organisms. It healthily miti- | 
gated, though it did not exclude (or attempt to discourage), the definite 
political and military alliances of that time, such as the Triplice and the 
Dual Alliance of France and Russia. And I believe that it offers one of 
the best historical examples for future effort. 

Three fallacies (as I respectfully venture to think them) must be 
noticed. First, “‘ History is nothing but a recital of the crimes and 
follies of mankind’’; how then can you learn any good from it? 
Second, ‘‘ History never repeats itself” ; how then can you make it a 
teacher or a guide? Third, “ There is no Progress in Human History ”’ ; 
it is but the eternal ebb and flow of a changeless sea. 

As to the first, it may surely be enough to plead that human history 
is not merely a record of ignoble wars ; that some of the great conflicts 
have been epics of heroism (“‘ the mountains look on Marathon ”’) ; and 
that a true conception of history must include some record of Culture, 
of Civilisation. It is the story of man in organised society, having rela- 
tions with his fellow-men. And in this sense it was defined, in eighteenth- 
century France (and elsewhere), as the “ account of all things worthy to 
be remembered,”’ and “the essence of all biographies.” It is not merely 
the essence of the lives of cruel men in armour and wicked men wearing 
decorations. Even among the warriors there have been saints and 
heroes like Alfred of Wessex—among the conquerors there have been 
great civilisers, like Alexander of Macedon—even in the careers of men 
like William of Normandy and Peter of Russia there are vital chapters 
of constructive, civilising work. 

As to the second misjudgment. Though history can hardly ever 
repeat itself exactly, yet surely it often repeats itself with a sufficiently 
close parallelism for suggestion, encouragement, warning, even inspira- 
tion. Did not Englishmen learn much from the loss of the American 
colonies ? Was not all our subsequent Colonial drama conditioned by 
that bitter and salutary lesson ? 
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Was not the nineteenth-century Unity of Italy essentially an historic 
Revival or Resurrection, a Risorgimento, in its own conception of 
itself? Was not something of the same true in the Imperial Revivals — 
of Charles the Great and Otto the Great—the Holy Roman Empire ?” 
Are not the older Christian Churches essentially bound up with history? | "i 
And was not the Protestant Revolution, in its way, almost equally © P 
indebted to its historical appeal ? “T have climbed back into the 
primal Church.” Back to “the pure and clear fountain of the Apos-_ 
tolical doctrine ”’—from ‘‘ the puddleway and suddes of men’s tradi- — 

tion.’’ While, once more, the Oxford Tractarians, working in a spirit 
so contrary to Wycliffe and Cranmer, did they not also aim at 
‘« Apostolicity,”” and seriously propose the names of Apostolic and — 
Apostolicals for their movement and their members ? To them also the — 
ultimate reference was to the iN historic Christianity, as they® 
pictured it. Va 
Lastly as to the idea of progress. In such a time of war chaos as the 
present, or the Four Years’ agony of 1914-18—and even in less tragic 
but threatening storm-cloud epochs such as most of the twenty years | 
interlude between the two Armageddons (1919-39)—men suffering 
from deep depression are apt to fall into the mood of Ecclesiastes, or to — 
go down deeper still. ‘‘ What profit hath man of all his labour? ... One — 
generation goeth, and another cometh . . . there is no remembrance of © 
the former generations. ... All things are full of weariness ; man cannot — 
utter it... . That which hath been shall be, and there is no new thing © 
under the sun.”’ Yet to-day the most pessimistic must admit—nay, will © 
perhaps angrily insist—that there are only too many new and terrible ~ 
things under the sun—so terrible in fact as to threaten the very exist- — 
ence of the old world, as we have known it. Yet even such a dangerous © 
and terrifying advance is surely progress—in some vital sense—progress © 
towards world-power and world-vision, and to vision into the Universe ~ 
beyond this world? The advance is intoxicating—it may well make © 
men anxious, and alarmed—but can we say that it is only advance © 
towards evil, a road to ruin ? ~ 
How clearly we find man’s progress in history defined in such aspects — 
as those of Exploration and Earth-Knowledge! Purely political history, 
especially if confined to Europe, its state-organisations, ruling succes- 
sions, and armed conflicts, does not show, with the same distinct im- 
pressiveness, the progress which, even here, has been in motion, and has 
in some ways accomplished vast results. For how mighty has been the - 
growth in the man-power, in the mere numbers, in the human resources, ~ 
of our Europe, especially in the last 150 years, and what progress in the — 
useful arts and sciences—as well as in the destructive—in the Europe 
of the last century and a half! At its highest development, under the 
Antonines, the Roman Empire, the final and most powerful form of the | 
ancient civilised world—Great China, as some Celestials respectfully 
named it—probably did not hold one-quarter of the population of — 
present Europe—even though we throw into that Roman Empire all — 
“its Asian and African provinces. The wealth, the resources (both for 
peace and war), the armed strength, the material and especially the © 
scientific equipment, of present-day Europeans—none of them — 
savages, none of them slaves—can the Roman World compare with — 
' them? Or any medieval period? Or the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries ? 
Even in political history we cannot help seeing that the whole world 
is now overspread and ruled by civilised organising—that international — 
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relations are a wider thing than ever before. By exploration and colon- 
ising the European has brought into his expanded state-system, or its 
derivatives (as in America), or its imitations (as in Japan), the whole 
“ circuit of the earth.’”” And most of this is the work of the last 500 years. 
Putting aside the Oceans, and the Polar Continents, most of the land 
now known—quite three-quarters of it—was beyond the ken of the 
“ Ancients,’ at their best, their strongest, and their most informed. 
We may ignore these tremendous facts—and pretend to know nothing 
of them. But when faced with them can we deny them? Yet one 
criticism, one questioning, at least is valid. Is all this a progress towards 
happiness, true well-being, the fuller beauty of human life and work ? 
_Frightful are the sacrifices we have made for such material progress. 
We have gained the whole world. We must not sacrifice our soul. 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


JAMAICA REJECTS A 
CONSTITUTION. 


N rejecting unanimously Lord Moyne’s proposals for a new Con- 
[ssitntion, both nominated and elected members of the Legislature 

of Jamaica, a first-class colony and the largest of the British West 
Indies, containing half their population, clung firmly to their own 
recommendations made two years previously, which also had the force 
of undivided legislative approval. The amendment of the Hon. J. A. G. 
Smith, a native K.C., that the latter be accepted instead was passed 
by eleven votes to three. The West India Royal Commission (1938) 
of which Lord Moyne, Secretary of State for the Colonies, was chair- 
man, in reporting to the British Government, stated with regard to 
West Indian Constitutions : ‘We do not support either of the extreme 
proposals put before us, for the grant of immediate and complete 
self-government based on universal suffrage, or for a wide increase of 
the authority of Governors, which would convert the existing system 
into a virtual autocracy.’’ Publication of the Royal Commission’s 
report after the legislators of Jamaica had drafted a Constitution and 
forwarded it to the Secretary of State gave them hope that there would 
be no difficulty in reconciling the middle course contemplated here 
with their own aspirations to full Representative Government. Both 
the extremes mentioned are unpopular in Jamaica. So were the Moyne 
proposals from the beginning, for by giving the Governor power to 
overrule any act of the Legislature, they cancelled out completely the 
wide representation offered and really invested him with virtually 
autocratic authority to govern. This was the main ground of objection. 
The Constitution was for this reason widely judged in Jamaica as 
inconsistent with the enunciation made by the Royal Commission. 
Moreover the circumstances of its preparation and the evidence it 
contains that preferential consideration was given to the opinion of a 
very small minority of legislators and political leaders ensured rejection 
by the majority, who never received any formal official reply to their 
own effort and concluded that it had been ignored. 

The part played by the Governor, Sir Arthur Richards, was resented 
by several elected legislators, thus further reducing the chances of 
success. Rapid decline of revenue due to wartime trade restrictions 
made British aid in view of a deficit approaching £700,000 necessary. 
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The Governor was summoned to London, where, in conference with the |) . 
Secretary of State, the Constitution of the Colony was considered in [f | 
close relation to this unfortunate revenue situation that was entirely — 
incidental to the war. Subsequently they new Constitution was 
announced, the Governor removing all doubt that he had contributed 
to it or was its author by declaring that he personally did not likethe |) | 
elected representatives’ Constitution. A 
If Sir Arthur Richards’ and Lord Moyne’s proposals were accepted, jj ; 
Jamaica would have been given, instead of a minority, a majority of |), 
twelve in the Legislative Council—twenty-eight elected members, nine | 
nominated to vote as they pleased, and the Colonial Secretary, Island ¥ ; 
Treasurer and Attorney General as the only Government members. |) 
These would have been elected on votes cast by everyone over the age } 
of twenty-one in a population approximately 40 per cent. illiterate. 
Conceivably there would have been a lower average standard of elected jf ; 
ability and a Governor’s overruling power could then be more fre- j 
quently used with acceptable excuse, which would make for a larger jf , 
volume of dictated legislation than does the Paramount Importance 
Clause in the present Constitution. Increase of the actual power of 
elected councillors would have been comparatively small. It was 
proposed that any member of the Council could initiate legislation, 
but of course only on non-financial subjects. The nominated members jf ; 
would be chosen by the Governor and the Speaker, who is to replace j 
him as President, would have to be presented for approval. It is jf. 
important, therefore, to know that the social class from which Governors | ; 
have always selected their nominated members is the same as that of }f) 
Government officials. It is a small white class. Only on rare occasions 
of personal interest do nominated members vote with elected, who are 
coloured middle-class ex-school teachers, doctors, lawyers and well-to- |} 
do business men. Therefore, the representative strength of this Con- jf ; 
stitution in conflicts over legislation proposed in Council must be 
estimated on a basis of elected members against the rest. To get a Bill 
passed, or to defeat one, the electives would have to obtain twenty-one 
votes out of forty and twelve of the voters would look unfavourably on 
almost every measure opposed to the Government’s desire or intention. 
Apart from circumstance and incident that contributed to the very 
unfavourable reception given the Moyne proposals, they were rejected 
because the elected members and Jamaica have grown politically 
beyond the stature of a Crown Colony whose destinies have to be 
guided entirely by a Governor, acting on the one hand on instructions 
from London and on the other with the advice of native leaders elected 
on a very limited suffrage. Their aspirations have been stated collec- 
tively in their own drafted Constitution. The electives’ request for a / 
House of Assembly of twenty-eight members, presided over by a 
Speaker elected by themselves, with power to pass all legislation, 
including financial, when proposed by an Executive Committee, was 
-the expression of a long-felt ambition to put their house in order 
accarding to their own ideas. There the responsibility of representation _ 
would be fully felt. It would have full effect on their deliberations and | 
native legislative ability would steadily improve, while the colony 
"made progress in other respects, till it was able to claim the right to 
Self-Government on irrefutable proof of competence. As an Upper 
House the Government would have a nominated Legislative Council | 
of ten members and a President with a casting vote, whose function © 
would be to pass Bills already passed by the House or to return them, | 
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) | when they would be delayed for a year, after which period they must 


become law if again passed by the Assembly. The significance of this 

_ provision is that the elected legislators, a large majority of those who 
| signed the drafted Constitution for full Representative Government, 
| while seeking wide powers for themselves in the House, desire to afford 
| the leaders of commerce, all forms of industry, and anyone else possess- 
| ing special knowledge who would not find favour with the electors for 
| reasons of class disparity, an opportunity to use their knowledge 
| and experience for public benefit or to protect the interests they 
represent. And the representatives of this class in the Council accept 
the provision. In the Executive Committee proposed, to complete the 
Constitution, the aspirations of the electives are most clearly in 
evidence. This Committee, which is to take the place of the Privy 
' Council, an entirely “ nominated Cabinet,’’ is to be composed of three 
officials and two nominated members of the Legislative Council and 
' five electives from the Assembly, presided over by the Governor who 

would have a casting vote. 

All the present legislators of Jamaica are convinced that, inrendering 
public service on this Committee, electives would have at last the 
equality of status with officials and nominated members which they 

‘have been demanding for many years without success. They would 
have a 50 per cent. share in the preparation of financial proposals and 
_ gain an intimate knowledge of administrative and executive procedure 
—a logical preparation for Responsible Government. With regard to 
the strength of public support of the legislators’ Constitution, it must 
| be said that public initiative has been disappointing, and to a lesser 
- extent even public interest, due not to the presence of war, but to 
greater concern about material progress. Wherever the electives held 
public meetings to hear the desires of their constituents, whatever lead 
they gave was immediately accepted and the few amendments the 
| constituents proposed to the Moyne Constitution are all covered in the 
_ legislators’ proposals. There is no doubt whatever that the electives 
are the accepted political leaders of Jamaica and enjoyed a broad 
mandate to use their own judgment in the constitutional issue, which 
facilitated the extraordinary unanimity obtained. In the first place in 
_ 1939 they and the nominated members were deemed competent to 
_ draft a Constitution acceptable to the country. The result was a 
unanimous vote. A repetition in rejecting an incomparably inferior 
_ Constitution and in reaffirming their own recommendations ought to 
_ be regarded as an event favourably indicative of the presence of 
political solidarity and strength, indispensable to political progress. 
The native legislators are to-be complimented on the sobriety and 
spirit of mutuality that characterised their efforts to explain the two 
proposals to their constituents, and their speeches in Council in 
_ rejecting Lord Moyne’s. They concentrated on usefulness and effects, 
_ not on outright condemnation, despite early resentment. A note- 
_ worthy point they stressed was that a Government with a minority in 
_ a Legislature must necessarily be weak and cannot function unless it is 
_ heavily armed with powers of an autocratic description that are not 
_ derived from the people governed. Such a Government must inevitably 
_ be more of the nature of a garrison than an administration. There 
_ feally was no common ground for compromise. The Governor, accord- 
_ ing to a statement made by the Hon. E. E. A. Campbell, Member for 
_ Kingston, had explicitly told elected members at a private meeting that 
_the “Secretary of State would insist on retention of the increased 
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reserved powers,’ and since this was the most far-reaching content of © 
the Moyne proposals, the provision rejected at every public meeting | 
held, it was useless to deal with the parts of the Constitution thatit 
deprived of reality. Sir Arthur Richards personally confirmed this 
reported statement in an address to the last meeting of the Association 
of Parochial Boards. He told his audience that “if the constitutional _ 
proposals of the Secretary of State are fundamentally rejected, then’ | 
the census, universal suffrage, Local Government Reform and allied | 
changes will be indefinitely postponed.”’ | 

The Constitution, therefore, was not an offer native legislators were 
free to accept or reject or considerably amend, but in its most important 
aspects was a pre-decision influenced by the Governor after only six 
months of residence in the colony—one that reached right up to 
“virtual autocracy,” one of the two extremes the Royal Commission 
stated were to be avoided. The legislators could do any one of these | 
three things only at the peril of losing all other improvements pro- 
posed, which could be made entirely independent. Nor have the 
elected and nominated members been able to appreciate the reasons 
given by the Governor, in a circular letter, for rejection of the Council’s 
two-Chamber proposals made in 1939. They are the desirability to 
have ‘“‘ the three major officers of Government and nominated mem- 
bers ’’ in the same Chamber as the electives because a large number of 
the latter may be inexperienced, and in view of the wnlikelihood that 
the Executive Committee proposed ‘‘ would provide an adequate 
liaison between the Legislature and the Executive.’’ This reply has 
been heavily criticised as inadequate ground on which to reject a 
Constitution unanimously passed by the Legislature of any demo- 
cratically governed country. But the cause of the greatest resentment 
has been the position and influence of the Governor in determining the 
form of Constitution. Speaker after speaker emphasised that it was 
most unfortunate that the Governor should choose to fight the elected 
legislators in deciding what Constitution their people should have, 
which, they insist, is a matter for themselves and the Ministers of the 
Crown. They particularly disliked the emphasis with which Sir Arthur 
Richards announced he would now make his personal recommenda- 
tions. 

WILLIAM E, GORDON. 


Jamaica. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FULL CIRCLE. 


HE United States, like Russia, waited to be attacked before she | 
would face the unpleasantness of war. There has been no spirit || 
: of team work on the part of Hitler’s victims. Britain refused for — 
several months to declare war on the satellite nations invading Russia. | 
America, declaring post factwm war on Japan after Japan had started _ 
the war, did not immediately declare war on Germany and Italy. © 
. Russia did not on December 7th, 1941, send wooden Tokyo up in | 
flames, presumably delaying action against Japan till the United | 
States took action against Germany. The initial advantage has in all } 
cases been given to the enemy. It does not follow that the enemy in © 
the long run will benefit thereby. In December 1941, when Germany 
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was faced with the immense losses already sustained in the Russian 
campaigns and with the failure to achieve any useful purpose thereby, 
| Japan plunged into what seemed likely to be an equally unpromising 
“venture. To invite the combined hostility of the United States, the 
| British Empire, China, Russia and the Dutch East Indies was to prove 
either that she believed herself to be capable quickly of defeating the 
lot, and thus impounding at the source the whole range of vital supplies 


|and raw materials for which she was dependent on those countries, or 


that her own condition was so desperate that she hit out blindly and 
-at random. Whatever the explanation, and whatever the fortunes of 


war might be on this new grand scale, one fact at least was established 
on Sunday, December 7th, 1941, the day when Japan first attacked and 
then declared war on the United States and Britain: namely, that the 
war had now gone full circle. It had enveloped the earth: the whole 
earth, damned provisionally and temporarily by the almost incredible 
havoc of folly unloosed by the Governments of the so-called Great 
Powers, great at least in their lack of charity and of all the simple 
virtues that decide the difference between heaven and hell on earth. 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Thus we break into the fourth calendar year whose pages have been 
successfully besmirched by confused, incalculable, spreading and un- 
controllable war. In the last month of 1941, only a few hours before 
Japan declared war upon the United States and Britain, the British 
Government, in answer to a Russian request made several months 


before, declared a state of war upon Finland, Hungary and Rumania, 


because those states were fighting on Germany’s side or under German 
orders against our ally Russia. Little practical difference was thereby 
made to the existing situation. 

What of 1942? Will the flames that now encircle the world perform 
their devastating work so thoroughly and quickly that a burnt and 
(one hopes and believes) a better human race may stagger back into 
peace in 1942? Or will they smoulder on this year, next year, the 
following year ? How long is this purgatory of human sin to last ? Do 
human beings really deserve the Governments they get ? Have we yet 
answered the question, first asked by Thomas Jefferson at the beginning 
of the last century, whether the ignorance of the people or the selfish- 
ness of rulers independent of them is most to be feared? Has the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, not already 
perished from the earth, to mock the famous speech made by Abraham 
Lincoln on the field of Gettysburg on November roth, 1863? The 
hollow echo of that noble plea—“ that from these honoured dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these honoured 
dead shall not have died in vain ’’—does indeed seem to be mocked as 
war succeeds war, extending its rapacious grasp upon conscripted 
women and children as well as upon the men, once already betrayed, who 
hoped and fought to safeguard their sons from going through what they 
went through. But no sacrifice is ever made in vain, even though we 
may not see the good it does. The Crucifixion is the eternal answer to 
all such doubt. Who is to say what our present agonies portend ? 

Neither Jefferson nor Lincoln experienced so bewildering a challenge 
to their political faith as that which seems to blast the principle of 
democracy in the third winter of the present war. The Russians, who 
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a quarter of a century ago presented the typical spectacle of an ignorant | 
people stung at last into revolt against selfish rulers independent of | | 
them ; who resented being used as cannon fodder by those rulers ; who” 
set up a new ruling class, theoretically constituted by themselves, to | 
turn the dictatorship upside down so that the ‘people themselves should | 
be the new dictators: that unhappy people is again at war. » The | 
revolution did not save the toiling masses from the curse of war. The |} 
French people, who a century and a half ago hoisted the revolutionary | 
flag of liberty, equality, fraternity, were destined to sink into another 
bondage ; a bondage of democratic corruption, inefficiency and class- } 
division as fatal as almost any political system that preceded it, in — 
France, in Russia, or anywhere in the world. This mirage of political | 
systems has so often been exposed for what it is. There is no virtue in } 
any system. The virtue springs only from the human heart. If the jf 
motive be right, almost any system would work. The motive being jf 
wrong—as it has been consistently wrong so far throughout human 
history—neither democracy nor-despotism can lead to anything but 
chaos and disaster. The motive of the political craft has always been 
that of selfish competitive acquisitiveness. Until we somehow, by slow 
education or by a quick miracle of human conversion, reverse that 
motive and begin to work, not for ourselves, but for others, the Devil’s 
curse of war will maintain its hold upon a suffering humanity. The 
mystery of life upon earth is so simple. It is so cumulatively proved in 
our experience: It has been taught us by Christ. Yet we choose instead 
to listen to the Devil’s allurements, which lure us time after time into 
destruction. ““ What fools these mortals be!’ How long, O Lord, how 
long must the human race go on inviting its own undoing, when the 
alternative is clear and open to them ? 

Within the framework of existing political philosophy—to give so 
grand a name to so mean a thing—one enormity follows upon the heels 
of another. For more than two years after the present war started an 
American President led Lincoln’s nation in championing democracy by 
bolstering up other democracies to fight, the while he tried—and always 
in vain, though he was the people’s elected President—to lead America 
herself into the fight. Was that democracy? Russia, which is not a 
democracy, but which before our eyes is being painfully transformed 
into a democracy through the heroism of its people, was helped by 
America to fight America’s fight—so diagnosed by Franklin Roosevelt 
himself—and still America herself would not fight. The lesson to the 
American people was driven home by the heavy initial losses inflicted 
by the Japanese attack in December 1941. The twists and paradoxes 
are without end. Washington conducted the negotiations with Japan 
on the result of which the British people would learn whether they had 
to fight in the Pacific, as well as in the Mediterranean, in the Atlantic, 
in Europe, in Africa and in Asia. The great French nation, whose 
eternal genius is unalterably opposed to the political principle of 
totalitarian dictatorship, stands in this third winter of a war for 
democratic freedom in mortal danger of being impressed by the vic- 
torious enemy into the service of the enemy’s totalitarian cause. 

Where does it all lead? Germany, Italy, Japan: Britain, Russia, 
America. Their leaders all cry out for victory at all costs (the main 
cost being the blood of other, younger, more innocent men, who, 
whether democratic or totalitarian, have no say in the matter). The 
only clear and cheerful thing in the chaos is that every political system 
so far known to man is in the melting-pot. Democracy has failed. 
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‘Dictatorship must always fail. Socialism, communism, capitalism, 


| every -ism on earth has failed. The world is young, and has not yet 


learnt the first lesson. By encompassing the selfish objects of a nation 


or a class (which class does not matter, as Russia has shown), we defeat 

our own object. The so-called “ realist ” thinkers go on plunging from 
one smash-and-grab technique into another. They smash, but what 
they grab evades their grasp. 


FRANCE AS ARBITER ? 


The case of France is in some ways more interesting at the present 
time than that of any other Power. She is the only major Power so far 
beaten in the military sense. She looks now as if she may become a 
major, even a decisive, factor in the whole war. A paradox, it may be 


thought. But only a paradox to the minds of those who do not see that 


logic and arithmetic are not the most important things on earth. Two 
and two make four only on paper. That is one reason why German 
military strategy, for all its cleverness, invariably goes wrong sooner 
or later. France was beaten. But the spirit of France has revived in 
defeat, as spirit always revives in defeat. Marshal Pétain and Admiral 
Darlan, who are neither of them, despite the shallow suspicions of the 


' more ignorant sections of an inflamed British ruling class, inclined to 


share the quisling tastes of Pierre Laval, have for a year and a half 
heroically withstood the German demand for French bases, the French 
fleet and a “ collaborating ’’ French people. They have withstood it 
despite the fact that France is beaten and disarmed. Even the German 
lever, openly used in a crude technique of blackmail, constituted by the 
possession of the flower of French manhood, a million and a half of them, 
as prisoners of war in Germany, has not so far been successful against 
Pétain’s rival lever, which is his hold over the loyalty of the people of 
France. 

Hitler’s dilemma, symbolised in the person of Marshal Pétain (whose 
task is made harder every time an unintelligent British attack is made 
upon him) is that he needs, not only the French bases, the French fleet, 
the French factories, but the French people to man them. ‘‘ Collabora- 
tion”’ is the clue to the plot. The shooting of German officers by 
patriotic Frenchmen in occupied and outraged France affords the proof 
to German strategists that Marshal Pétain must be led, not driven. 
Hence it was that on December Ist, 1941, Marshal Goring went to 
France to argue with Marshal Pétain. The leader of a defeated nation 
was not summoned to Berlin, after the manner of Dr. Schuschnigg, 


' Dr. Hacha, Dr. Urbshys and the rest. 


As the year 1941 passes into 1942, the future rdle of France more 
clearly emerges as of potentially cardinal importance to the rival 


_ belligerents. If Britain had scored a success in the early phases of the 


renewed war in Libya, Marshal Pétain’s hands would have been 


_ strengthened. Can Marshal Pétain continue to hold out? He has 


openly and repeatedly yearned for the return to France of the 1,500,000 
French prisoners, without whom the present welfare of France cannot 
be assured, nor the future of France as a nation or even as a race be 
safeguarded. He has offered a certain degree of collaboration, and kept 
his bargain, as the price of repatriated prisoners in small numbers ; but 
the Germans have driven hard bargains every time, and have not, in 


fact, repatriated many of the prisoners. Moreover, Marshal Pétain— 
. is not the senile dupe: that so many Englishmen and “ free ”’ 
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Frenchmen pretend to believe—is no doubt well aware that the transfer , 


of French prisoners from Germany to France might amount to nothing 
more than the transfer of the scene of their enforced labour—not for 
France, but for Germany—from one country to the other. 

The Germans for their part, however, have ‘abundantly shown that 
they are afraid to risk such a transfer. If Germany really controls 
France, why should she hesitate to send back the French prisoners to 
France? The fact that she has not done so proves that “ collabora- 
tion ” is a propagandist fiction. Germany is afraid of disarmed France. 
Why was it, moreover, a year and a half after the French capitulation 
that Hitler had not succeeded in taking over the naval and air bases 
on both shores of the Mediterranean and the French fleet ? When the 
British forces invaded Libya in November, it clearly would have helped 
the German plans if Bizerta could be added to Tripoli as a port of entry 
for supplies, if Tunisia could be used for storage, if the French sub- 
marines and surface vessels could be used against the British fleet that 
was harassing the passage-of those supplies. The use of Bizerta would 
reduce the sea passage from Sicily by more than half. It is one of the 
most remarkable facts of the war that Hitler, having beaten France, 
was unable for the next eighteen months to use the French North 
African bases for his strategic purposes, when he wanted them so 
badly. Who doubts that he would simply have taken them, if he could ? 

It may be that Marshal Pétain will still be forced, by the slow pressure 
of what amounts to a German siege, to capitulate again, and to submit 
his country to the crowning humiliation of being conscripted for service 
with the Germans against his country’s former ally. Up to the time 
when this paper was written, he had not done so. Hitler had not been 
able to bend Pétain and Darlan to his will. Yet the British press had 
no good word for Pétain or Darlan. On the ground of intelligence, is it 
not clear that if Pétain and Darlan had been the pro-German and anti- 
British agents that the British press so absurdly accused them of being, 
they would long ago have handed over to Germany the bases and the 
ships? It may be answered that Pétain and Darlan, as well as Hitler, 
are afraid of the reaction that would be excited among popular French 
opinion, which persists in being more pro-British than pro-German ; in 
other words that Pétain is as much a traitor as Laval, but has not yet 
dared to show his hand. Why, then, did he roundly dismiss Laval a 
year ago? Why has he not taken steps more assiduously to cultivate 
French allegiance to the Montoire policy reluctantly agreed to by him 
a year ago? Every child knows that in modern politics the resources 
of propagandist cultivation, especially by means of the wireless, are 
devastatingly effective. Marshal Pétain has shown no tendency to 
dishonour the pledge he gave that he would never lead France against 
her former ally. If he should at last be cornered by Hitler, will he then 
forswear his honour, or will he go.down, as it were, fighting? On his 
record so far there is no reason to doubt what the answer will be. 

What is the secret of the power he has so far been able to use against 
Hitler? Merely this, that he has been able at every point to inform 
his German captors that if they drive him to it, he need only inform 
the French people that he has been cornered by German pressure—his 
sudden disappearance would achieve the same end—and the French 
people will revolt against the German occupation at no matter what 
the cost, and no matter how certainly and how quickly they know they 
will be crushed. The obvious fact is that Hitler dare not risk a French 
revolt, even though he knows that he could crush it within a few hours. 
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| What he desperately needs is French collaboration. If instead he pro- 
' duced revolt in France, the first result would be the prompt secession 
of French North Africa, including Tunisia, to General de Gaulle, the 
total loss, that is, of the vital French assets for which he schemes. If his 
' schemes do succeed, if the French fleet, the French bases, the French 
| Empire in Africa are actively ranged on Germany’s side, then a new 
| factor of overwhelming importance is introduced into the war. Spain’s 
' attitude, now still in suspense, would be decided. Not only Gibraltar, 
| but the whole mastery of the Mediterranean would be endangered as a 
| British asset. The balance of forces in Africa, in Asia Minor, in the whole 
Middle East would be perhaps decisively altered. This is a danger from 
| which Marshal Pétain has so far shielded the British Empire by the new 
Verdun he has defended for eighteen months in Vichy. By the same 
_ token, if Marshal Pétain achieves what appears to be almost the im- 
' possible, and contrives not only to keep Hitler at bay, but in the end 
to snatch the initiative so that France again may range herself actively 
on Britain’s side, then a fact of equal decisiveness in the opposite 
direction will have been established. British foreign policy in our time 
has not been distinguished by intelligence. Its most effective achieve- 
ment has been that of making enemies. At this moment, when the 
future role of France in the war is not yet decided—and she must in the 
‘nature of things move in one direction or the other—is it too much to 
hope that British propaganda will at least avoid throwing gratuitous 
insults at Vichy, will even attempt the positively intelligent thing by 
cultivating Vichy’s confidence in Britain, and thus helping Vichy to 
defeat the common enemy ? 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


_ The delicacy of the position in France made the defeat of Britain in 
the first phase of the new war in Libya all the more unfortunate. The 
situation might still be retrieved, the more so because Germany’s 
gigantic losses in Russia, her swollen liabilities, and the time gained for 
_ British and American production to play an adequate part, all contri- 
buted to justify the calculation that Germany’s military fortunes were 
now on the ebb. But the Libyan setback discouraged any premature 
_ counting of chickens. The Devil, whose tactical skill at present makes 
_ gleeful havoc among the sons of men, was still unchecked. 
_ Britain, whose navy is an unrivalled fighting force and whose aircraft 
_ bids fair to rival it, gave another, and this time a gratuitous, demonstra- 
- tion to the world that on land she is not so formidable. The British 
invasion of Libya, heralded by an unusually cheerful Churchillian fan- 
fare, prepared in advance for-five months, launched on what Mr. 
Churchill called equal mechanical terms, now for the first time vouch- 
-safed to us, did not score a quick success over General Rommel’s tanks 
and infantry. Russian strategists have always argued that the British 
navy and airforce are magnificent, the British army relatively weak. 
And no wonder. Britain is a small country, with large liabilities, and 
_ has fought the war so far without any effective friends, except Russia, 
_ whose effect has been contributed only during the past few months. 
_ In December 1941 the British Government passed legislation for con- 
Scripting its whole man, woman and child power. Women and children 
are not yet, even in this grotesque age, sent to man the tanks on land, 
nor the battleships at sea, nor the bombers in the air. The British navy 
has to meet the dictates of British foreign policy by coping with the 
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German navy in the Atlantic, the Italian navy in the Mediterranean, | 
the Japanese navy in the Pacific. The British airforce by the same token ~ 
has to cover those three oceans as well as two—possibly three—con- — 
tinents. How then could Britain, a small island with a small population, | 
even when helped by her far-flung Dominions, possibly hope to rival 
Germany on land—Germany, whose superior numbers, and superior 
equipment, are relatively concentrated? British assets are scattered | 
over the face of the earth. When Stalin demanded that Britain open a ~ 
second land front in Europe—or even in Libya—he hardly paused to | 
give certain elementary facts their due respect. If Britain had had ~ 
allies (as she had in the last war) the situation at the end of 1941 would | 
of course have been different. i 

When the last war started France and Russia fought on Britain’s | 
side ; Italy and Japan came in on her side ; the United States towards 
the end (as indeed has happened again) also came in on her side. This 
time France was on her side when thewar started, but collapsed the © 
moment Germany attacked. Russia spent the first two years helping | 
the enemy. Italy isan enemy. Japanis an enemy. French factories 
and French mainland airfields are now in German hands. The United 
States so far has been a mere arsenal (important on a lower level as that 
may be). There is a limit to what a small nation single-handed can do. 
Russia is now making glorious amends. China is an indirect ally of great 
potential strength in the future. America has been forced to fight. 
France by a miracle—M. Reynaud’s famous words, “I believe in 
France, because I believe in miracles,’ may be justified in a sense not | 
anticipated by certain blind Englishmen—may yet escape from 
Germany’s grip. England herself by another miracle, working as in the 
case of France through suffering, may yet become a Christian nation. 
Momentous surprises are in store for us in 1942. Both Stalin and 
Benesh have prophesied the end of the war in 1942. Their prophecies } 
no doubt were mainly propagandist in motive, but even propaganda | 
may sometimes, as it were by accident, tell the truth. The new world | 
may be ordered in large part by a mixed Anglo-Russian dispensation, 
both countries, however, in the meantime made Christian by the 
impregnable strategy of Almighty God. The only thing that matters is 
that the new dispensation, by whomever it be ordered, shall be inspired, 
not by the old selfish motives of a finally bankrupt diplomatic practice, 
but by a new spirit of Christian collaboration: the only sort of collabora- 
tion that can achieve any constructive results whatever. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
December 8th, 1941. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


i ENGLAND AT WAR* 


No Englishman could wish for a more intelligent observer or a more sym- 
pathetic interpreter of our feelings and doings at the crisis of our fate than 
_the late Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford. A delightful 
chapter on the University in war time breathes affectionate admiration for 
our rich cultural heritage, but the larger part of the book is devoted to the 

* This is England To-day. me Allan Nevins. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
1} dollars. 
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_ British people at work. His American fellow citizens will be grateful to 
_ Professor Nevins for a picture so full of colour and information, and English 
readers will be interested to learn his impressions. He has travelled all over 
the country, visited the bombed cities, lectured to the workers, exchanged 
ideas with statesmen, and intellectuals. He expresses his deepest admiration 
for the staunchness and heroism of the nation. This, no doubt, is the voice of 
friendship, but it is a verdict based on knowledge and understanding. His 
little book, admirably written and attractively printed, will serve to strengthen 
the Anglo-American partnership on which the best hopes of the world 
depend. 

The first and last chapters survey far-reaching changes of life, thought and 
national machinery caused or intensified by the war. “‘ Great Britain is ina 
state of profound and far-reaching upheaval. From top to bottom society is 
being transformed. The best evidence of the fine quality of British civilisa- 
tion is the fact that the social and economic reorganisation is being carried 
through with more than Spartan fortitude—with self-sacrificing cheerfulness. 
The war has uprooted millions and impoverished millions, it has changed and 
reshaped every life in the island. But it has given Britain already a larger 
democracy and a truer fraternisation.’”’ Apart from superficial and perhaps 
temporary changes of habit there are deeper transformations. We have at 
last woken up to the importance of our agriculture. Immense shifts of 
population, irrespective of evacuees, have taken place. Unemployment of 
able-bodied workers has disappeared, and there is a general resolve that it 
shall not return. State control of industry increases from day to day, and no 
one imagines that we shall go back to unregulated competition. The gulf 
between rich and poor is being narrowed as never before. Welfare services 
are being rapidly developed. After paying his taxes no one has more than 
five thousand a year. ‘“‘ A millionaire can get no more red meat, butter or 
jam than a working man, and cannot get as much cheese as the farmer or miner. 
Clothes rationing gives every one much the same wardrobe.” Of course the 
comfortable classes, as Canon Scott Holland used to call them, have reserves 
of clothing, and many have capital which they may be able to sell ; but they 
cannot live forever on their own fat. ‘‘ The essential point is that as great 
wealth is being abolished, so genuine want is being made impossible.” It has 
required two world wars to effect this salutary change. 

The chapter on the bombings declares that their intention of breaking the 
spirit of the people has failed, and the chapter on food pays a high tribute to 
Lord Woolton. The chapter on the workers concludes that their morale is 
admirable. An American in charge of a large factory testified that the 
British workman is rather less efficient, and explained it in an interesting way. 
“Tt is not a difference in skill or intelligence. It is merely difference in initi- 
ative. Few British workers have much hope of rising, but every American 
carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. But the spirit over here is in some 
ways better. For one reason they have true industrial democracy here.”’ In 
view of our limited population the imponderables are everything, and the 
excellent spirit of the workers is due, not only to their detestation of the 
hideous Nazi régime, but to their knowledge that they count in the life of the 
State. “‘ Labour is in the saddle, or at least shares the saddle. The Churchill 
Ministry has worked in the closest co-operation with the trade unions.” 
“ The redoubtable Bevin,’’ whom Professor Nevins describes as holding the 
second place in the Government, is an ideal head for the Ministry of Labour. 
The author thinks well of some of our rulers. The Prime Minister is praised 
above all for his “ grim honesty,”’ his determination to tell the truth, however 
unpalatable. Lord Beaverbrook is described as a man of great faults and still 
greater virtues. Mr. Eden is praised for his high probity, Mr. Alexander for 
his breezy personality and inflexible determination. 

The chapter on Britain and subjugated Europe discusses the military 
prospects. The British, declares Professor Nevins, are sure that victory will 
come by a combination of factors—domination of the air before the end of 
1942, the slow strangulation of the blockade, uprisings in the occupied lands 
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to co-operate with invading forces. Without more consent and collaboration q 
than he has secured or can secure, Hitler’s New Order cannot survive. The "| 
ravished nations are spiritually indomitable. ‘‘ Continental Europe is now © 

one vast prison-house, in which the groans of incarcerated peoples and.the | 
clanking of their chains are the principal sounds.’”’ The cry for retribution "| 


for monstrous crimes will be loud and fierce. It is a sign of the author’s high | 


estimate of our national character that he believes that Englishmen will — 
furnish restraints if they are needed. ‘‘ They intend, once victory is won, to © 
take measures which will effectively prevent the Germans from repeating © 
their offences against civilisation, but, as spokesmen for all parties, and in © 


particular for the Labour Party, have repeatedly declared, they do not want | 


any element of vengeance in these measures.” The book ends on a hopeful © 
note. “‘ Out of the melting-pot may well come a new and better society in |} 
Britain. At any rate, millions of people are determined to try to make | 


reconstruction mean the creation of the finest civilisation their green island } 


has yet seen.” 
(s., Bee 


MUSSOLINI AND THE VATICAN.* 


This is no doubt the most exhaustive, objective and impartial work on this} 
burning topic not merely in English but in Italian, permeated from beginning 
to end with sympathetic insight for all sides. Perhaps the only unsympathetic 
references concern Garibaldi. The author is a Roman Catholic Irishman 
proud of his faith. This gives special weight to his documented criticism of 
the unreasoned and uninformed sympathies of the English “ Catholic Press ” 
for the Fascist régime, despite its doctrinal and practical incompatibility 
with the main tenets of Roman Catholicism. The first dominant impression 
conveyed by this book is that, despite many unwise and excessively eulogistic 
sermons and articles by some Italian highly-placed ecclesiastics, it contradicts 
a mass of evidence to speak of the Church and the Papacy as having surren- 
dered to Fascism. Even Pius XI, notwithstanding some few unwise words 
a propos of the Italo-Abyssinian War, grew more and more hostile to Fascist 
doctrine and practice. The second dominant impression is that by now every 
even moderately intelligent but open-minded Italian Catholic must be aware 
that, whatever the unfairness towards the Church of many men and measures 
during the Risorgimento and the whole pre-Fascist era, the Church then 
enjoyed a far larger and more genuine liberty than since the advent of 
Fascism and the settlement of 1929. Then it could at least defend itself and 
criticise opponents and governments by means of meetings and a press of its 
own ; it could dispose of professional, cultural, educational institutions and 
organisations of its own. Now it has only freedom of worship, and it finds 
itself in face of a State which permits only those aspects of Catholicism that 
fit in with its authoritarian, bellicose and militaristic tendencies. Now the 
State decides what is and what is not religion, and objects to any word or act 
inspired by the conviction that religion must permeate the whole of life, even 
politics. 

The third inescapable impression emerging repeatedly during any careful 


reading of this book is that even a return to the status quo ante, in the event | 


of the collapse of Fascism, would be immensely more advantageous to the 
Church than her fate in the event of an Axis victory, which would enable 
.Germany to do away with the last remnants of freedom now remaining more 
in appearance than in reality. We cannot altogether share the author’s 
pessimism concerning the immediate future of the Church in Italy. He does 
not seem to give due weight to the historical experience summarised by these 
three distinct impressions, and which should lead the Vatican and Catholic 
opinion to a more benevolent attitude towards democracy and to make their 
own, more or less, the standpoint represented for instance by Don Luigi 
Sturzo. Nor does he seem to realise the degree to which the old arguments of 


* Church and State in Fascist Italy. By D. A. Binchy. Oxford University Press. 318. 
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_ anti-clericalism have been rendered void by the present experience that 


_ intolerance, persecution, obscurantism, torture, hypocrisy, are far from being 


the monopoly of Churches and have been exhibited by the modern authori- 


_ tarian State far more than by any Church in the past. The Church has 


nothing to lose from any régime of real and full liberty—libera Chiesa in 
libero Stato. She will only lose and must resign herself to lose mere privileges, 
and remember that the Apostles, in the totalitarian Roman Empire, had none 
and won. 

ANGELO CRESPI. 


ARCADIAN ECHOES.* 


Happiness “ recollected in tranquillity ’” is the keynote of this delightful 
book, a work of filial piety, achieved with delicacy and distinction. The 
author’s mother, Elizabeth Rayner Parkes (Bessie), married in 1867 Louis 
Belloc, son of a cultivated French family, and from the first was made one of 
themselves, with complete, affectionate understanding on either side. The 
setting is idyllic—a chdteau in a country village, La Colle St. Cloud, some 


twelve miies from Paris. One is reminded of Mrs. Sartoris’ fascinating tale 
A Week in a French Country House, but its eccentric if warm-hearted hostess 


is less attractive than the beloved mother and grandmother, Madame Belloc. 
Her husband had been a well-known painter, two of her daughters were also 
artists, while she herself and Bessie both wrote; thus the literary and 
artistic talents of the latter’s children, Marie and Hilaire, are inherited. 
Bessie had not married early, and knew little of children ; she looked on her 
first baby as “‘ a small unknown animal,” but her letters are soon full of the 
doings and sayings of her little ones. Her husband’s death after five years of 
perfect happiness was a desolating blow. It drew her even closer, however, 
to his family and she was frequently in their French home with her children, 


_ while, in her own Westminster house, they learnt to know and love their 


English grandmother too. Both families had a circle of interesting and dis- 
tinguished friends, French, English and American ; Mademoiselle de Mont- 
golfier lived like a sister with Madame Belloc, and Bessie numbered among 
hers, in early days when she worked for women’s emancipation, Barbara 
Bodichon, Madame Mohl, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Gaskell, and Adelaide Proctor, 
and, in later life, Mrs. Rundle Charles. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes draws largely on 
the intimate letters exchanged between friends and members of the family, 
which make the personalities of the writers live. When the quiet tenor of life 
was rudely shattered by the war of 1870, they vividly recount the sufferings 
of Paris during the siege and the Commune. (The Louis Bellocs were in 
England at the time.) They describe also the ‘‘ savage destruction ” and 
defilement by German troops of the Chdteau and village homes—a painfully 


_ familiar tale to-day. Another tragic allusion is that to the de Praslin melo- 
_ drama, known to readers of Ali This and Heaven Too, though Mrs. Belloc- 


Lowndes, in describing Henriette as its “ sinister heroine,” appears to cast 
doubt on her innocence. 
BG: 8. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF KNOWLEDGE.*+ 


Sociology of knowledge as a recent and important branch of sociology is 


aiming at an inquiry into the social conditions and functions of knowledge. 


Though a few thinkers, above all Max Scheler and Mannheim, have done 
invaluable pioneer work in this field, one is inclined to agree with Mv. 


_ Znaniecki’s statement that “‘ the task of a sociological explanation of systems 


and types of knowledge is sufficiently vast and difficult to occupy many 
sociologists for generations to come.” To make an important contribution 
*T, too, have lived in Avcadia. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Macmillan. 15s. 
+ The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. By Florian Znaniecki. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1940. 16s. 6d. 
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to this subject two qualities are required: a vast historical knowledge ani 
an ability to analyse it with the help of clear definitions. The definitions of - 
the distinguished Polish sociologist are adequate and often astute, but for 
once his book lacks that wealth of inductive material which alone can ban — 
the danger of terminological emptiness. f | 

In the main it is concerned with the discussion of the social origin and — 
function of four types devoted to the pursuit of knowledge ; they are labelled © 
“ technologists,” ‘sages,’ ‘‘ scholars,” ‘ explorers.’’ According to this | 
definition a ‘‘ technologist ”’ is a man who studies techniques, important for 7} 
the shaping of social life, no matter if this takes place in a primitive or in a 
civilised society. He can either be a “ technological leader ’’ who defines ~ 
situations and makes plans for others to execute or a “ technological expert ” 
specialising in diagnosis. A civil engineer, who builds bridges, or a “ captain 
of industry ’’ like Carnegie or Rockefeller, fall under the first category ; this 
type acts on the lines of Comte’s famous formula voir pour prévoir. The 
technological expert, on the other side, often advises the technological 
leader, placing his specialist knowledge at the disposal of the latter. A 
statistician employed by a government department or an economist in the © 
service of a big trust are experts in this sense. Under “ sage’ Mr. Znaniecki 
understands a man who uses his often encyclopedic knowledge either to © 
uphold or to attack the social order and cultural values of a given society. ~ 
As a conservative he maintains and defends the traditional ideology, whilst — 
as a “ novationist ’’ he tries to denounce it and to replace it by a new one. 
In both cases the sage is a party man, and his duty is “to prove” by © 
‘* scientific ’’ arguments that his party is “ right’ and that his opponents 
are “ wrong.’ From Burke to Dr. Goebbels, from Friedrich Engels to Charles | 
Maurras, modern society is crammed with small and big editions of this 7 
polemical type. Nothing could be more interesting than an as yet unwritten 
sociological history of the zdeologues which, however, would have to treat 
the theme much more subtly than this writer. Sages can change very quickly ; 
they can be conservative to-day and iconoclast to-morrow, they can adore ~ 
what they recently denounced and burn what they worshipped yesterday. 
The intellect is, in a way, a traitor, and the story of the intellectual treachery 
of half a dozen sages would be as fascinating from a literary point of view as 
disgusting from a moral one. 

The sage subordinates problems of truth and error to principles of right 
and wrong. The scholar, on the other hand, is, or ought to be, primarily 
concerned with the question-of truth, of absolute truth. Mr. Znaniecki | 
reminds us of the religious genesis of modern secularised scholarship, and — 
traces the lines from the sacred schools of former times to the structure of the 
modern university. He then discusses the various sub-types of the bearers 
of profane knowledge: the “‘ discoverer of truth,’”’ who since the Greek school 
of Elea has had to prove his statements by rational evidence ; the “ systema- 
tiser,”” who develops his own discoveries or those of others into asystem ; ‘‘ the 
contributor,” who makes a contribution to knowledge on the general lines 
marked by the head of a school; and finally, “‘ the fighter for truth,’ who 
defends an intellectual position against the claims of rival schools. Similarly, 
the functions of the populariser and of the educating teacher are dealt with. 

A final chapter is devoted to an analysis of the position of the “ explorer of 
new knowledge ’”’ who. either discovers new facts or brings forward new 
theories on an inductive basis. These Columbia University lectures are more 
‘valuable to the educated general reader than to the specialist, who is likely 
to prefer the deeper and more far-reaching analysis of the correlation between 
thought and society in Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, or the description of 
the bearers of religious knowledge contained in the three volumes of Max 
‘Weber’s Religionssoziologie. 

E. Ke 
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